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BACKGROUND 


The  NPA  Agriculture  Committee  has  consistently  tried 
to  broaden  areas  of  agreement  on  agricultural  policy,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  indicate  those  points  on  which  farm 
leaders  disagree.  This,  the  members  believe,  will  contribute 
to  better  public  understanding  of  issues  involved  in  solving 
agricultural  problems. 

The  report  on  Underemployment  in  American  Agricul- 
ture by  Arthur  Moore,  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Agriculture 
Committee  and  a  member  of  the  Washington  Bureau  of 
McGraw-Hill  Publications,  carries  forward  this  effort  to 
provide  a  well-rounded  picture  of  points  of  view  on  a  sub- 
ject which  is  important  to  our  whole  economy. 

When  the  final  draft  of  his  report  was  being  discussed  by 
The  Agriculture  Committee,  the  author  invited  Committee 
members  to  express  their  opinions  on  various  details  of  the 
report  for  inclusion  with  his  text.  The  Committee  favored 
this  proposal,  and  the  signed  statements  of  several  members 
who  had  comments  to  make  appear  throughout  Mr.  Moore's 
report. 

In  addition,  the  Committee  as  a  whole  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion to  accompany  the  report,  which  endorses  the  broad 
principles  and  objectives  stated  in  the  report  without  pass- 
ing on  matters  of  detail. 
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John  Miller,  Assistant  Chairman 
NPA  Board  of  Trustees 
January  1952 
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RESOLUTION 

by  the 

NPA  AGRICULTURE  COMMITTEE 


NPA's  Agriculture  Committee  on  National  Policy  has 
considered  the  report  entitled  Underemployment  in  Ameri- 
can Agriculture  prepared  by  Arthur  Moore.  The  details 
of  the  report  are  presented  for  further  discussion  and  study. 
The  Committee  agrees  on  the  importance  of  the  problem 
and  the  need  for  a  long-time  program  to  attack  it. 

Moreover,  the  problem  needs  particular  attention  at  this 
time.  The  population  of  this  country  is  now  growing  at 
a  rate  that  indicates  a  level  of  around  195  million  by  1975 
to  1980.  If  per-capita  output  increases  at  only  the  average 
rate  of  the  past  thirty  years,  we  shall  need  a  third  more 
farm  products  to  meet  the  demands  of  our  own  people. 
This  means  that  we  need  now  to  begin  to  plan  for  an  ex- 
panded agriculture.  This  expansion  will  contribute  most  to 
the  national  well-being  if  it  can  take  place  in  those  areas 
where  it  will  add  most  to  the  total  national  product  and 
at  the  same  time  to  the  well-being  of  people  in  these  areas.! 
Probably  as  many  as  two  million  families  are  living  on  small, 
unproductive  farms,  mainly  in  the  southern  states,  but  also 
in  the  Great  Lakes  cutover  region,  in  some  of  the  isolated 
mountain  areas  of  the  east,  and  in  the  southern  fringes 
of  the  Corn  Belt  states.  These  families  produce  less  than 
half  as  much  as  do  those  on  medium-sized  commercial  fam- 
ily farms.  Yet  at  this  time  the  nation  is  faced  with  a  man- 
power shortage  and  may  be  for  several  years  to  come.  It, 
therefore,  cannot  afford  to  have  all  these  families  in  effect 


less  than  half  employed.  But  if  great  numbers  of  them  mi- 
grate to  the  cities  in  this  period,  we  shall  have  a  large-scale 
"abandonment"  of  farms  such  as  occurred  in  the  northeast 
from  1850  on.  With  good  methods  of  land  management 
and  livestock  production  now  thoroughly  demonstrated, 
much  of  the  land  in  these  areas  of  underemployment  now 
threatened  with  abandonment  can  support  one  animal  unit 
or  more  per  acre.  Much  of  this  land,  if  farmed  in  good  ro- 
tations and  adequately  fertilized,  will  produce  as  many 
bushels  of  corn  or  oats  per  acre  as  the  present  average 
yields  in  the  Corn  Belt. 

These  areas  of  underemployment  in  agriculture  have 
about  the  highest  birth  rates  anywhere  in  this  country.  They 
have  a  large  annual  surplus  of  population  that  is  much 
needed  in  our  growing  industry  and  trade.  As  the  output 
per  man  can  be  increased  in  these  areas,  more  farm  people 
can  be  spared  for  city  occupations.  Many  of  the  two  million 
now  underemployed  families  can  be  spared  if  those  re- 
maining can  be  more  nearly  fully  employed. 

There  are  two  lines  which  can  be  taken  for  fuller  employ- 
ment on  farms  of  these  underemployed:  Increasing  the  area 
of  land  within  one  farm  boundary,  and  increasing  the  out- 
put per  acre  of  the  land  within  present  boundaries.  Both  are 
needed.  The  first  line  means  having  the  owners  of  the 
more  nearly  adequate  farms  buy  the  farms  and  land  that 
are  in  danger  of  being  abandoned  and  adding  them  to  what 
they  now  have.  This  will  help  the  owners  of  these  inade- 
quate farms  to  seek  other  employment.  The  second  line 
means  raising  the  productivity  level  of  land  now  in  crops 
by  liming,  fertilization,  winter  cover  crop,  and  improved 
rotations,  but  most  of  all  it  means  improving  pastures 
and  keeping  more  livestock.  The  consumption  of  meat  and 
other  livestock  products  in  this  country  is  expected  to 
increase  a  half  by  1975. 

The  situation  in  these  underemployed  areas  is  therefore 
one  calling  for  prompt  and  vigorous  effort.  The  programs  of 
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the  different  agencies  working  with  the  farmers  in  these 
areas  need  to  be  analyzed  from  the  points  of  view  just  set 
forth  and  a  joint  undertaking  planned  that  will  at  the 
same  time  increase  the  output  from  these  farms  and  aid 
in  the  transfer  of  labor  to  other  parts  of  the  economy.  It 
is  hoped  that  this  report  will  stimulate  action  to  these 
ends.  We  realize  that  full  attainment  of  these  ends  is  a 
task  for  a  generation  or  two  at  the  best,  but  enough  prog- 
ress to  be  highly  significant  can  be  made  in  five  years. 
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UNDEREMPLOYMENT 
IN 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURE 

A  Problem  in  Economic  Development 

by  Arthur  Moore 


I. 

Poverty  In  Agriculture 


It  would  be  folly,  in  the  light  of  world  conditions,  if  we 
failed  to  use  for  the  mobilization  effort  every  source  of  man- 
power at  our  disposal.  Yet  experience  indicates  that  a  vast 
amount  of  manpower  on  low-income  farms  will  remain 
largely  unused  unless  we  take  new  and  energetic  steps  to 
draw  it  into  higher  productivity. 

MURRAY  R.  BENEDICT  says: 

This  seems  to  me  to  overstate  the  possibility  of  in- 
creasing manpower  in  the  short  run  through  fuller 
use  of  the  labor  force  on  low-income  farms.  Much 
of  the  easily  detached  small-farm  labor  reserve  has 
already  been  drawn  out  into  nonfarm  jobs.  Those 
who  continue  to  be  underemployed  do  so  for  many 
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reasons,  but  not  primarily  because  of  lack  of  oppor- 
tunity for  more  remunerative  off-farm  work.  The 
later  discussion  brings  this  out,  but  does  not  seem  to 
me  to  recognize  fully  the  conclusion  to  be  drawn 
from  it;  namely,  that  the  program  implied  is  one  of 
gradual  change,  primarily  for  the  benefit  of  the 
low-income  farm  families  and  their  communities;  not 
a  solution  for  the  labor  shortage  in  American  indus- 
try. As  such,  it  is  eminently  worthwhile,  but  should 
be  considered  realistically  as  to  kinds  of  results  to  be 
expected,  and  the  length  of  time  required  to  bring 
them  about. 

People  are  not  unemployed  on  low-income  farms.  But 
their  productivity  is  often  only  a  third  or  a  half  of  what  it 
would  be  if  they  took  factory  jobs  or  operated  larger  farms. 

The  purpose  of  this  pamphlet  is  to  examine  the  barriers 
which  have  kept  these  people  underemployed  and  to  sug- 
gest ways  of  removing  the  barriers.  Drawing  the  under- 
employed into  higher  productivity  will  require  extraor- 
dinary measures.  They  are  the  poor  in  agriculture.  They 
have  stayed  on  their  farms  and  remained  poor  despite  ten 
years  of  general  prosperity,  and  the  manpower  pinch  of 
World  War  II. 

Why  Poverty  in  Agriculture  Must  be  Attacked 

In  1939,  and  the  beginning  of  World  War  II  mobiliza- 
tion, we  had  an  inactive  labor  reserve  consisting  of  some 
8,000,000  unemployed  workers  and  10,000,000  to  12,000,000 
women  who  could  work  but  had  never  looked  for  a  job. 
Now  we  must  look  firmly  away  from  1939— for  it  cannot 
happen  that  way  again.  Instead  of  a  20,000,000  reserve, 
we  began  the  present  mobilization  effort  with  a  6,000,000 
reserve. 

Our  manpower  reserve  compared  with  that  of  1939  has 
declined  70  percent,  while  our  steel  capacity  in  1950  was 
30  percent  greater,  our  automobile  capacity  was  50  percent 


higher,  electric  power  was  50  percent  higher— to  cite  only  a 
few  examples.  This  leaves  us  three  things  to  do.  First,  we 
can  draw  housewives,  retired  persons,  and  handicapped  per- 
sons into  industry  and,  second,  we  can  increase  the  work 
week.  We  did  these  two  things  in  World  War  II,  but  did 
not  solve  the  manpower  shortage.  A  third  method  is  to 
have  low  producers  produce  more. 

There  are  two  ways  out  of  the  low-productivity  situation 
in  which  many  farmers  find  themselves.  One  way  is  by 
taking  a  job  in  a  factory— but  there  are  barriers  to  doing 
this  or  more  farmers  would  have  done  so.  The  second  way 
is  by  remaining  on  the  land  but  operating  a  more  efficient 
unit— a  bigger  acreage,  with  more  machinery,  for  example. 
There  are  barriers  to  this  sort  of  change,  too. 

JOHN  D.  BLACK  says: 

Not  too  much  emphasis  should  be  put  on  bigger 
acreage  as  a  way  of  enlarging  farms.  Except  in  the 
case  of  cotton  farms  and  the  like  with  most  of  their 
tillable  acres  already  in  crops,  a  majority  of  the  low- 
income  farms  can  double  or  treble  their  outputs  and 
net  returns  by  improving  the  land  now  within  their 
boundaries.  For  example,  by  liming,  fertilizing,  and 
reseeding,  much  of  the  pasture  land  can  be  made  to 
carry  two  or  three  times  as  many  dairy  or  beef 
animals  as  now. 


Just  how  many  should  leave  and  how  many  should  stay 
in  agriculture  to  assure  a  continuing  large  supply  of  food 
and  fiber,  is  debatable.  But  the  answer  can  safely  be  left 
to  the  free  choice  of  the  people  involved. 

There  may  be  some  misunderstanding  on  this  point, 
which  might  as  well  be  cleared  up  now.  The  free  choice  of 
the  people  involved  is  the  only  possible  way  to  get  the  most 
efficient  use  of  our  manpower.    In  our  system  of  capitalistic 


enterprise,  we  depend  on  free  choice  to  make  the  funda- 
mental decisions.  The  result,  by  and  large,  has  proved 
efficient  in  comparison  with  any  other  system.  The  result 
will  be  efficient  if  we  continue  to  let  free  choice  operate  in 
this  field  of  manpower  distribution.  If  private  enterprise 
and  public  policy  can  remove  or  reduce  the  obstacles  which 
now  block  free  choice  we  will  get  better  use  of  our  man- 
power. We  will  be  stronger  in  terms  of  physical  output. 
And  by  producing  just  as  much  as  we  possibly  can,  we  will 
help  check  what  may  yet  prove  to  be  the  most  dangerous 
foe— inflation. 

Until  the  problem  of  underemployment  in  agriculture 
has  been  isolated,  examined,  and  attacked  head-on  as  a 
special  problem,  there  is  going  to  be  trouble  in  formulat- 
ing a  long-range  agricultural  policy.  There  are  two  reasons 
for  this: 


Public  policy  has  seldom  recognized  that  problems  of 
underemployed  farmers  differ  greatly  from  the 
problems  of  commercial  farmers.  Commercial  farm- 
ing as  used  here  means  the  family-operated  farms 
producing  for  the  market  in  contrast  to  the  low- 
producing,  low-income  farms  which  do  not  sell 
enough  to  be  important  in  the  market.  There  are 
many  differences  between  the  two  groups.  One  is 
that  commercial  farmers  have  generally  been  drawn 
into  the  prosperity  of  the  last  ten  years,  while  low- 
income  farmers  have  not.  Agricultural  laws  go  in 
cycles,  depending  on  the  prevailing  idea— and  the 
prevailing  idea  for  a  generation  has  been  that  price 
legislation  will  solve  the  ills  of  farming.  So  most 
of  our  laws  for  thirty  years  have  tried  to  help  the 
commercial  farmers,  to  whom  price  is  important. 
But  we  have  not  done  much  for  the  low-income 
farmers,  who  have  many  problems  which  price  alone 
would  never  solve.    We  have  tried  to  meet  the  price 


problems  of  the  commercial  farmer  head-on,  but  not 
the  non-price  problem  of  the  low-income  farmer.1 
His  special  problem  is  underemployment. 

2.  By  lumping  the  low-income  farmers  in  with  commer- 
cial farmers  for  the  purpose  of  shaping  policy,  the 
picture  is  distorted  out  of  all  semblance  of  reality. 
Simple  arithmetic  will  show  what  happens.  fXcTcTtrie 
incomes  of  a  group  of  "medical  service  workers": 
$20,000  for  a  doctor;  $8,000  for  a  laboratory  techni- 
cian; $4,000  for  a  nurse;  $2,000  for  a  janitor.  The 
average  income  for  these  "medical  service  workers"  is 
$8,500.  Now— by  using  this  average  the  facts  are 
distorted  in  two  ways: 

a)  The  doctor's  salary  appears  to  be  much  lower  than 
it  really  is,  and 

b)  The  low  income  at  the  bottom  of  the  group  is 
glossed  over. 

Thus,  when  national  averages  involving  all  farmers 
are  used,  the  commercial  farmers  are  made  out  to 
have  much  lower  incomes  than  they  actually  have, 
and  the  real  poverty  of  the  low-income  group  is 
tragically  covered  up.  Yet  this  system  of  averages 
has  been  the  common  practice. 

Even  if  there  was  no  manpower  problem  inflicted  on  us 
by  outside  events,  it  would  be  useful  to  tackle  the  problem 
of  poverty  in  agriculture.  It  would  put  us  on  our  way 
to  an  agricultural  policy  that  will  square  with  the  facts. 


1  Some  people  make  the  suggestion  that  it  is  incorrect  to  call  the  low- 
income  group  "farmers"— that  they  are  not  farmers,  but  a  special  kind 
of  rural  resident.  True,  they  are  not  farmers  in  the  sense  that  they  do 
not  grow  important  amounts  of  food  or  fiber  for  the  market.  But  they 
are  farmers  in  so  many  other  meanings  of  the  word  that  it  will  be  used 
here. 


What  is  Agricultural  Poverty? 

There  are  two  reasons,   then,  why  agricultural  poverty 
(the  result  of  underemployment)  is  important:    (1)  man- 
power needs,  (2)  farm  policy.   It  is  much  easier  to  show  the 
importance  than  to  show  what  ought  to  be  done  about  it. 
One  reason  is  that  it  is  hard  to  define. 

Even  a  job  seemingly  as  simple  as  defining  agricultural 
poverty  in  terms  of  dollars  turns  out  to  be  difficult.  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  Charles  Brannan  testified  before  the 
Low-Income  Subcommittee  that  any  farm  family  whose 
total  income  was  $2,000  or  less  in  1948  "might  well  be  con- 
sidered" a  low-income  family.2 

The  first  reports  of  the  Low-Income  Subcommittee  con- 
centrated on  $1,000  cash  income  as  one  dividing  line.  This 
method  takes  into  consideration  $1,000  worth  of  non-money 
income  per  family  at  retail  prices;  $600  worth  at  farm 
prices.  (Non-money  income  includes  the  use  of  a  house 
and  of  food  produced  on  the  farm.) 

A  further  study  made  for  the  Low-Income  Subcommittee 
classifies  in  one  group  farms  producing  up  to  $1,500  worth 
of  products  sold  and  used  in  the  home.  The  average  in- 
come in  the  group,  after  paying  operating  expenses,  would 
probably  be  around  $400.  The  Subcommittee's  study  puts 
farms  producing  from  $1,500  to  $2,500  in  another  poverty 
classification.  The  average  net  income  for  this  group  is 
about  $1,000. 

All  such  guides  are  arbitrary  and  can  be  misleading  if 
not  used  with  care.  Nobody  using  a  $2,500  "value  of  prod- 
ucts" dividing  line  would  claim  that  all  farm  families  with 
$2,500  value  of  products  were  poor,  or  that  all  farm  families 


2  Low-Income  Families,  Hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Low- 
Income  Families,  Joint  Committee  on  the  Economic  Report,  U.S.  Con- 
gress, 81st  Congress,  1st  Session,  December  1949.  Government  Printing 
Office,  1950,  p.  253. 


with  $2,501  were  well  off.  But  arbitrary  guides  give  a 
starting  point  for  trying  to  figure  out  later  on  how  many 
low-income  farm  families  there  are. 

Even  if  we  could  select  a  good  definition  according  to 
simple  dollar  income,  we  would  run  into  this  complication: 
Money  income  and  level  of  farm  living  do  not  always  co- 
incide. Usually  they  do.  But  in  the  South,  the  cotton 
sharecropper  may  have  a  higher  income  than  the  Appa- 
lachian  farmer,  yet  appear  to  be  poorer.  To  throw  light 
on  this  complication,  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
has  computed  a  useful  level-of-living  index  based  on  elec- 
tricity, telephones,  automobiles,  and  value  of  products. 

Another  complication  is  the  varying  needs  of  different 
sized  families  An  income  sufficient  for  a  70-year-old  bache- 
lor would  be  dire  poverty  for  a  couple  with  five  children. 

Another  problem  has  been  that,  up  until  recently,  hardly 
anyone  realized  that  poverty  caused  by  general  depressions 
differs  from  poverty  which  persists  in  good  times.  Practi- 
cally  all  commercial  farmers  were  poor  in  the  depression 
of  the  1930's.  This  pamphlet  is  about  the  other  kind  of 
poverty— the  kind  that  exists  now,  after  ten  years  of  general 
prosperity. 

We  must  make  another  distinction.  There  is  always 
some  farm  poverty  even  in  the  high-income  areas.  Illness, 
incompetence,  localized  crop  failures,  a  farm  that  is  too 
small— almost  every  community  knows  this  sort  of  individual 
poverty.  But  sometimes  nearly  everyone  in  the  area  is  poor 
and  poverty  is  the  general  condition,  not  the  exception.  In 
this  pamphlet  we  are  dealing  with  area-type  poverty,  be- 
cause it  more  clearly  involves  public  policy.  It  is  a  lot 
harder  to  work  out  of  poverty  where  nearly  everyone  is  poor, 
than  to  work  out  of  it  in  an  area  where  comfortable  incomes 
prevail.  In  area-type  poverty,  there  are  many  more  barriers 
to  those  free  choices  by  which  families  can  improve  their  lot. 


This  pamphlet  does  not  deal  in  detail  with  still  another 
type  of  low  productivity— the  kind  associated  with  migra- 
tory labor.  There  were  one  million  migratory  farm  work- 
ers in  1950  3  and  their  productivity,  measured  in  income, 
was  very  low.  Until  more  is  known,  we  have  to  accept  very 
rough  approximations,  but  one  study  made  in  1948  indi- 
cated the  average  income  among  San  Joacquin  Valley  mi- 
grants in  California  was  $1,800  and  the  average  size  of  the 
family  was  five.4  There  are  great  gaps  in  our  information 
about  migratory  farm  workers  which  should  shortly  be 
filled,  at  least  in  part.  The  Agricultural  Committee  of  the 
National  Planning  Association  has  in  mind  a  separate 
study  in  this  field.  The  discussion  is  left  out  of  this  pam- 
phlet for  that  reason— not  because  it  is  unimportant. 

We  will,  then,  talk  about  only  the  low-productivity  farm- 
er: He  lives  in  a  community  where  nearly  everyone  is 
poor;  he  operates  a  farm  rather  than  migrating  from  job 
to  job  as  a  wage  hand;  he  does  not  have  an  important 
source  of  off-farm  income;  the  $1,500  or  less  which  he  gets 
annually  for  his  crops  does  not  leave  enough  over  from 
operating  costs  to  meet  the  needs  of  himself  and  family, 
resulting  in  a  level  of  living  which  is  below  commonly  ac- 
cepted American  standards. 

How  Many  Low-Income  Farmers? 

Complications  in  defining  low-income  farming  naturally 
enough  have  made  it  hard  to  say  how  many  low-income 
farmers  there  are. 


3 Migratory  Labor  in  American  Agriculture,  Report  of  the  President's 
Commission  on  Migratory  Labor,  1951,  p.  6. 

4  Low-Income  Families  and  Economic  Stability,  Materials  assembled 
by  the  staff  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Low-Income  Families,  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  Economic  Report,  Government  Printing  Office,  1949, 
p.  51. 
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One  of  the  clearest  jobs  of  answering  "How  many?"  was 
done  by  the  experts  on  low-income  families  for  the  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Economic  Report.  These  experts  drew 
on  unpublished  data  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics. 

They  estimated  there  were  1,000,000  full-time  farm  op- 
erators with  little  outside  employment  or  income,  where 
the  operator  was  able-bodied  and  of  working  age,  whose 
annual  production  in  recent  years  has  been  worth  under 
$1,500.  This  would  be  comparable  to  an  urban  income 
between  $1,200  and  $1,500  per  year. 

They  estimated  600,000  full-time  farm  operators  of  the 
same  qualifications  listed  above,  whose  annual  production 
in  recent  years  has  been  worth  $1,500  to  $2,500.  This 
would  be  comparable  to  an  urban  income  of  $1,200  to 
$1,800  per  year. 

They  estimated  400,000  part-time  farmers,  able-bodied 
and  of  working  age,  whose  combined  farm  and  non-farm 
income  in  1945  was  $2,000  or  less. 

These  three  groups  make  2,000,000  full-time  and  part- 
time  farmers  whose  productivity  is  low.5     These  families 


5  "Productivity  as  used  in  this  report  refers  to  economic  productivity, 
not  physical  productivity.  To  illustrate— suppose  that  an  additional 
man  (amounts  of  other  resources  remaining  the  same)  used  in  wheat 
production  could  increase  output  during  the  year  by  800  bushels  and 
that  this  had  a  value  of  $1,600.  The  additional  man  producing  wheat 
would  have  a  physical  productivity  of  800  bushels  and  an  economic 
productivity  of  $1,600.  Assume  that  the  same  man  would  have  an  eco- 
nomic productivity  of  $2,500  if  he  shifted  to  work  in  a  shoe  factory. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  national  income  would  be  increased  if 
this  man  produced  shoes  rather  than  wheat.  In  general,  there  would 
be  an  increase  in  his  income  as  well.  The  largest  national  income 
would  exist  when  each  laborer  and  each  unit  of  other  resources  were 
employed  where  their  economic  productivity  was  greatest."  A  Frame- 
work for  Long-Range  Agricultural  Policy,  Oscar  Heline  and  Donald  R. 
Kaldor,  National  Planning  Association,  Planning  Pamphlets  No.  72, 
July  1950,  p.  13. 


produce  less  than  half  as  much  as  approximately  1,200,000 
families  on  medium-sized  farms. 

In  addition  there  are  an  estimated  1,500,000  family  heads 
living  in  the  open  country  or  in  towns  of  less  than  2,500, 
who  are  not  farm  operators  but  are  able-bodied  and  of 
working  age,  and  who  had  family  incomes  of  $2,000  or 
less  in  1945.  These  include  up  to  1,000,000  hired  farm 
workers.  This  group,  it  is  estimated,  are  only  60  per  cent 
as  productive  as  the  average  rural  non-farm  family. 

If  the  people  in  these  four  classifications  were  fully  em- 
ployed, it  would  be  like  adding  2,500,000  persons  to  the 
labor  force— a  target  worth  shooting  at  in  a  country  which 
may  be  approaching  the  bottom  of  the  manpower  barrel. 

MURRAY  R.  BENEDICT: 

Can  we  be  sure  that  these  people  want  to  take  other 
jobs  and  would  be  better  off  by  doing  so?  To  some, 
possibly  a  good  many,  this  slower-paced,  less  pro- 
ductive way  of  life  constitutes  an  escape  from  the 
insistent  demands  of  the  more  competitive  industrial 
world.  There  is  danger  that  in  stressing  material 
income  we  may  undervalue  some  very  important 
nonmaterial  kinds  of  income. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  statistics  available  to  an- 
swer the  simple  question,  "How  many?"  do  not  give  a 
simple  answer.  They  are  cited  here  in  the  belief  that 
they  give  a  useful  indication  of  the  size  of  the  low-produc- 
tivity labor  force  in  agriculture. 

Where  Do  Low-Income  Farmers  Live? 

The  "level-of-living"  index  used  by  the  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics  shows  these  poverty  areas:6 

6  Area  descriptions  adapted  from  Disadvantaged  Classes  of  American 
Agriculture,  by  Taylor,  Wheeler,  and  Kirkpatrick,  U.S.D.A.,  1938. 
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Cotton  South,  consisting  of  South  Carolina's  cotton  and 
tobacco  sections;  the  Piedmont  of  Georgia;  Black  Belt 
and  the  clay  hills  of  Alabama;  lowlands  of  Mississippi; 
sugar  cane,  rice,  and  cotton  areas  of  Louisiana;  piney 
woods  and  cotton  areas  of  eastern  Texas.  Due  to  the 
rapid  change  in  southern  agriculture  in  recent  years, 
these  areas  now  have  sections  marked  by  high  produc- 
tivity, but  in  general  this  description  still  locates  the 
Cotton  South's  low-income  areas.  For  our  purposes  we 
do  not  include  the  more  mechanized  cotton-producing 
areas  such  as  those  of  the  Texas  plains  and  Oklahoma. 

Southern  Appalachians,  consisting  of  the  mountainous  sec- 
tions of  West  Virginia  and  Kentucky,  the  Blue  Ridge 
areas  of  Virginia  and  Tennessee,  the  Great  Smokies  of 
North  Carolina,  and  the  hills  of  northern  Georgia  and 
Alabama. 

Ozarks,  in  Missouri  and  Arkansas. 

Northern  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  mountainous  areas. 

Scattered  areas,  such  as  the  southern  parts  of  Ohio,  Indiana, 
and  Illinois;  and  the  cutover  land  of  the  northern 
Great  Lakes  district  in  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and 
Minnesota. 

The  People  in  Low-Income  Farming 

The  greatest  number  of  the  farm  people  in  low-income 
areas  are  either  whites  and  Negroes  of  the  Cotton  South, 
or  Appalachian-Ozark  mountain  farmers. 

Seven  out  of  ten  farm  family  heads  with  less  than  $1,000 
money  income  in  1948  were  white  males.  Two  out  of  ten 
were  non-white  males,  mostly  Negro.  One  out  of  ten  was  a 
female. 

A  common  attribute  of  many  of  these  farm  people  is  large 
families.     One-fourth  of  the  under-$  1,000  group  of  farm 
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families  have  five  or  more  members.7  In  contrast,  one- 
eighth  of  city  families  with  comparable  incomes  have  five 
or  more  members.  Large  families  are  twice  as  common 
among  the  agricultural  poor  as  among  the  city  poor. 

One  million  farm  families  with  less  than  $1,000  money 
income  had  three  or  more  members.  If  their  income  is 
doubled  with  non-money  factors,  they  still  do  not  have 
more  than  $40  a  week  for  three  or  more  persons.  (The  aver- 
age factory  pay  is  about  $60.) 

Behind  the  statistics  are  millions  of  people  whose  rich- 
ness in  human  resources  can  hardly  be  over-estimated.  To 
appreciate  this,  it  is  only  necessary  to  take  a  fresh  look  at 
the  Cotton  South.  The  achievements  of  low-income  farm- 
ers in  that  area  during  the  past  decade  are  far  more  im- 
portant than  the  mass  of  misinformation  which  has  piled 
up  about  them  for  over  a  hundred  years. 

The  Negroes  of  the  poor  farms  in  the  South  have  been 
characterized  by  low  incomes,  poor  education,  and  de- 
pendence on  the  landowner.  Arthur  Raper  has  described 
their  background  as  one  that  "schooled  them  in  depend- 
ency." 8  Many  Negroes  are  emerging  now  into  independ- 
ence as  small  landowners  or  as  tenants  further  up  the  scale 
than  the  traditional  sharecropper.  When  E.  E.  Neal  of 
Tuskegee  appeared  before  the  Low-Income  Subcommittee, 
he  cited  the  high  standard  of  farming  by  Negro  landowners 
in  an  area  of  northern  Alabama. 

In  this  and  other  areas  there  is  sufficient  evidence  to 
prove  that  some  Negroes  can  greatly  increase  their  produc- 
tivity (and  therefore  their  income)  by  staying  in  agricul- 
ture.    In  the  relatively  few  factory  jobs  which  have  been 


7  Low-Income  Families  and  Economic  Stability f  Materials  assembled 
by  the  Staff  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Low-Income  Families,  Joint  Com- 
mittee of  the  Economic  Report,  Government  Printing  Office,  1949. 

8  Preface  to  Peasantry,  University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  1936. 
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opened  to  them  in  the  South  they  have  also  demonstrated 
their  skill,  just  as  they  have  done  in  northern  industries. 
The  only  possible  conclusion  is  that  their  productivity  is 
higher  both  in  agriculture  and  in  factory  jobs,  than  limited 
sharecropper  enterprises  allow  them  to  demonstrate. 

There  is  great  ignorance  about  the  low-income  white 
farmer  of  the  cotton  belt,  stemming  from  a  mistaken  im- 
pression of  the  area.  The  mistaken  impression  is  that 
there  are  only  three  kinds  of  farmers  in  the  Cotton  South— 
(1)  big  landowners;  (2)  Negroes,  and  (3)  "poor  white." 
"Poor  white"  used  this  way  is  not,  of  course,  a  term  de- 
scribing income  alone.  It  is  a  term  describing  a  kind  of 
person  (shiftless,  ignorant,  dependent) .  This  description 
of  Cotton  South  farming  as  having  only  three  kinds  of 
people  leaves  out  a  powerful,  virile,  on-the-march  group 
with  small  farms  who  are  far  from  "poor  white"  in  its 
emotional  connotation— though  their  incomes  often  are  very 
low.  These  are  the  heirs  of  a  fine  and  sturdy  tradition  of 
small  and  middle-class  independent  farming.9  They  have 
taken  many  a  beating  economically,  but  they  have  proved 
themselves  too  tough  to  be  wiped  out  by  military  defeat, 
low  prices,  plant  diseases,  lack  of  credit,  or  depressions.10 
They  tried  once,  during  the  nationwide  Populist  revolt,  for 
political  leadership  and  lost.11  Far  from  being  schooled  in 
dependency,  these  people  are  schooled  in  self-reliant  think- 
ing and  action— and  they  are  responding  eagerly  to  the  op- 
portunities of  the  new  South.  Such  significant  developments 
as  the  broiler  enterprise  in  Gainesville,  Georgia,  would  have 
been  impossible  without  them,  and  their  mark  is  on  the 
Cotton  South  in  every  county.  They  make  the  task  of 
increasing  productivity  much  easier  than  it  would  be  if  the 


•For  a  reinterpretation  of  their  importance,  see  Frank  L.  Owsley, 
Plain  Folk  of  the  Old  South,  Louisiana  State  University  Press,  1949. 

io  Arthur  F.  Raper,  Tenants  of  the  Almighty,  Macmillan,  1937,  p.  331. 

ii  C.  V.  Woodward,  Thomas  E.  Watson,  Macmillan,  1938. 
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impression  of  southern  agriculture  held  by  many  north- 
erners were  correct. 

Southern  Appalachian  farmers  have  many  forebears  in 
common  with  the  descendants  of  midwestern  pioneers. 
They  have  the  lowest  of  all  farm  incomes,  but  live  better 
than  many  sharecroppers  of  the  Cotton  South.  There  is 
considerable  off-farm  work  in  several  mountain  counties, 
and  even  in  the  most  remote  communities  there  is  hunting, 
fishing,  and  trapping.  Ownership  of  their  farms  runs  high, 
and  they  are  strongly  attached  to  their  way  of  life.  They 
are  a  proud,  sometimes  aloof,  and  independent  people. 

Their  incomes  are  low,  their  educational  standards  are 
low,  their  families  are  large— attributes  they  share  with  low- 
income  farmers  of  the  Cotton  South.  But  their  situation 
differs  markedly  in  many  important  ways.  For  one  thing, 
they  have  been  left  further  behind  by  advances  in  agricul- 
tural technology;  they  use  unsuitable  crops,  unsuitable 
methods,  and  unsuitable  seeds.  Whereas  the  Cotton  South 
has  made  big  gains  in  production  per  acre,  the  mountain 
farms  have  stood  still  or  have  fallen  back.  The  Georgia 
Mountain  Experiment  Station  at  Blairsville  is  pioneering  in 
methods  suitable  to  mountain  farming  with  spectacular 
results— sufficient  to  prove  that  great  gains  can  be  made  in 
the  productivity  of  labor  on  even  the  smallest  mountain 
farm.  Their  productivity  is  high  in  factory  jobs,  too.  A 
machinery  company  reported  that  workers  "right  out  of  the 
mountains"  produced  25  percent  more  on  highly  precise 
work  than  employees  in  the  company's  northern  plant.12 

Farmers  in  the  Ozarks  have  most  of  the  attributes  of 
Southern  Appalachian  farmers,  operate  pretty  much  the 
same  kind  of  small  farms,  and  find  themselves  more  or  less 
in  the  same  situation. 


13  Glenn  E.  McLaughlin  and  Stefan  Robock,  Why  Industry  Moves 
South,  Committee  of  the  South,  National  Planning  Association,  July 
1949,  p.  73. 
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Most  of  the  low-income  farmers  of  northern  New  Mexico 
and  Arizona  are  Indians  and  Mexicans.  Their  plight  is 
often  extremely  serious.  Many  of  them  are  not  farm  op- 
erators, such  as  we  are  discussing  in  this  pamphlet,  but 
are  employed  as  wage  labor  on  nearby  farms  and  ranches. 

The  people  of  southern  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Ohio  are 
similar  in  racial  stock  to  the  Appalachian  farmers  and  the 
original  settlers  of  the  Corn  Belt.  The  people  of  the  cut- 
over  areas  include  many  of  Scandinavian  origin. 

No  mention  of  the  people  in  low-income  farming— even 
a  mention  as  brief  as  this  has  been— would  be  complete 
without  stressing  their  wide  variations  of  abilities,  out- 
looks, and  adaptability.  The  emphasis  in  this  pamphlet  is 
on  the  richness  of  their  unused  capacities.  Such  emphasis 
seems  necessary  to  correct  the  widely-held  and  false  as- 
sumption that  area-wide  agricultural  poverty  is  due  to  stu- 
pidity or  shiftlessness— or  that  it  is  a  sort  of  punishment  for 
not  being  "efficient."  Indeed,  the  cornerstone  on  which 
this  pamphlet  rests  is  the  conviction— based  on  results  any- 
one can  see  for  himself— that  most  of  the  people  in  low- 
income  farming  do  have  capabilities  far  beyond  anything 
their  limited  opportunities  now  allow  them  to  display.  And 
yet,  in  correcting  one  false  assumption,  we  must  guard 
against  another.  Not  all  the  people  in  low-income  farming 
would  produce  more  if  given  the  chance.  A  few  are  in- 
finitely better  adjusted  to  life  on  their  small  patch  of  land 
than  they  ever  could  be  to  life  on  a  commercial  farm  or  in 
a  factory.  This  pamphlet  emphasizes  those  free  choices 
which  lead  to  greater  productivity,  because  these  are  the 
choices  that  have  made  our  country  strong.  But  thanks  to 
the  blessed  complexity  of  the  human  creature,  some  choose 
to  produce  not  as  much  as  they  can,  but  as  little  as  they 
have  to.  Others  are  best  fitted— no  matter  what  their  choice 
might  be— to  continue  doing  just  what  they  are  doing  now- 
farming  a  little  patch  of  land,  hunting,  trapping,  fishing, 
or  "just  waiting  for  the  sun  to  go  down." 
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II. 

Causes  Of  Poverty  In  Agriculture 


Low  incomes  are  "caused"  by  low  productivity,  but  what 
is  it  that  causes  low  productivity  in  some  farming  areas 
while  productivity  gains  so  remarkably  in  others? 

"Poor  land"  will  not  hold  up  as  the  explanation,  though 
it  is  the  first  one  that  occurs  to  most  of  us.  There  are  too 
many  instances  of  good  farm  income  on  poor  land.  Some 
of  the  poorest  land  in  the  country  is  in  the  ranch  areas  of 
the  west  where  income,  living  standards,  and  productivity 
are  high.  There  is  a  lot  of  poor  land  around  the  Great 
Lakes  industrial  cities,  but  dairying  on  medium-sized  farms 
yields  a  good  income.  Land  once  considered  almost  use- 
less, such  as  the  cutover  areas  of  northern  Michigan,  may 
yield  good  incomes  when  turned  to  specialty  crops  like 
cucumbers  or  gladiolus. 

JOHN  D.  BLACK: 

Please  c/on'f  limit  the  possibilities  of  this  region  to 
g/acf/o/us,  cucumbers,  and  the  like! 

Neither  will  "low  prices"  explain  farm  poverty,  though 
at  first  it  may  seem  like  a  common-sense  answer  to  dispose 
of  the  whole  matter.  But  raising  prices  won't  eliminate 
poverty  on  a  farm  which  doesn't  produce  enough  of  any- 
thing to  sell.    If  a  farmer  raises  a  hog  and  has  to  eat  it  to 
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live,  it  makes  no  difference  whether  he  could  have  sold  it 
for  $10  or  $40.  Price  supports  do  not  produce  hogs.  Di- 
rect observation  will  also  disprove  the  "low  price"  theory 
of  farm  poverty.  W.  E.  Hamilton,  economist  for  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  has  pointed  out,  "Every 
crop  produced  in  the  U.  S.  is  produced  in  some  areas  of 
relatively  good  farm  income."  1  Cotton  is  an  illustration. 
Bale-to-the-acre,  mechanized  cotton  production  can  supply 
a  good  living.  Half-bale-to-the-acre,  mule-power  production 
often  supplies  a  very  poor  living.  Yet  both  crops  might  be 
sold  for  the  same  price.  Price,  by  itself,  is  no  explanation 
for  poverty. 

Native  lack  of  ability  by  the  people  on  low-productivity 
farms  is  often  cited  as  the  cause.  But  it  has  already  been 
proved  that  they  can  do  very  well  either  on  better  or- 
ganized farms  or  in  town  jobs.  D.  Gale  Johnson  has  shown, 
in  an  unpublished  study,  that  when  these  people  do  get 
jobs  in  town,  they  do  just  about  as  well  as  town-reared 
people  in  the  same  jobs.  Moreover,  a  steady  stream  of 
persons  of  outstanding  ability  is  fed  regularly  into  national 
life  from  low-producing  farms. 

Something  more  fundamental  is  needed  to  explain  the 
existence  of  poverty  areas  in  farming.     T.  W.  Schultz,  in 
a  paper  read  before  the  February   1950  meeting  of  the 
Farm  Economic  Association,  offered  an  explanation  which 
might  be  called  the  "by-passed  area"  theory.2    He  advances  j 
three  propositions:    (1)    Pioneer  communities  had  equal  ! 
levels  of  living.      (2)    Unequal  levels  of  living,  as  we  see 
them  now,  are  the  result  of  advances  by  the  better-off  areas, 
not  deterioration  in  the  low-productivity  areas.      (3)   The  I 
gaps  in  the  levels-of-living  among  areas  are  consequences 
of  the  way  the  general  economy  has  developed. 


1  Paper  before  the  Conference  of  National  Organizations,  1950. 

3  This  paper,  "Poverty  Within  Agriculture,"  was  published  in  the 
Journal  of  Political  Economy,  February  1950. 
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With  the  insight  stemming  from  Schultz's  three  proposi- 
tions, made  for  the  purpose  of  examining  agricultural 
poverty  in  the  light  of  economic  theory,  we  can  make  a 
series  of  observations  of  our  own  for  another  purpose— to 
serve  as  a  guide  for  immediately  needed  policies. 

Eight  Factors  Influencing  Farm  Productivity 

There  are  two  preliminary  steps  which  should  be  taken 
before  starting  a  discussion  on  needed  policies  to  attack 
agricultural  poverty: 

1.  Pose  the  problem  in  this  form:  What  factors  influ- 
ence the  productivity  of  farm  families?  (Not  just 
the  low  productivity  of  some  farm  families.) 

2.  In  order  to  make  the  observed  factors  useful  in  our 
present  tight  manpower  situations,  establish  these 
standards: 

a)  They  must  be  factors  which,  on  the  basis  of  ex- 
perience and  observation,  plainly  hinder  a  con- 
siderable number  of  low-income  farmers  from 
increasing  their  productivity  over  the  next  year 
or  so;  and 

b)  They  must  be  factors  which  yield  to  remedial  ac- 
tions, private  or  public. 

Based  on  these  considerations,  at  least  eight  factors  emerge 
which  have  a  significant  bearing  on  farm  productivity. 

1.  Size  of  This  is  a  factor  of  obvious  and  tremendous 

Farm  importance.     More  than  half  of  the  farms 

which  in  1945  reported  $0  to  $249  value  of 
products  were  less  than  30  acres.  Yet  there  are  many 
small  farms  on  which  families  reach  a  high  degree  of  pro- 
ductivity and  a  good  level  of  living.  So,  standing  alone, 
size  of  farm  does  not  explain  the  existence  of  low-produc- 
tivity areas. 
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JOHN  D.  BLACK: 

Acres  always  were  a  poor  measure  of  size  of  farms. 
They  are  getting  to  be  a  still  poorer  measure.  Even 
cropland  is  becoming  a  poor  measure  with  all  the 
possibilities  of  grassland  farming  on  fields  too  slop- 
ing to  cultivate.  The  Census  of  1950  is  introducing 
value  of  output  and  size  of  investment  as  better 
measures. 

2.  Availahil-  Where  capital  is  not  available,  many  farm 
ity  of  Capital  operators  remain  small  although  land  and 
labor  are  sufficient  in  the  community  for 
larger  enterprises.  This  is  a  much-discussed  factor  influenc- 
ing productvity.  In  the  planning  phase,  at  least,  it  is  more 
likely  to  be  over-stressed  than  to  be  under-stressed.  Some 
believe  that  supplying  capital  is  the  one,  over-all  way  of 
increasing  productivity.  But  it  is  not  that  simple.  Other 
factors  sometimes  block  the  use  of  capital  even  when  it  is 
offered.  A  much-examined  example  is  Greene  County, 
Georgia,  where  unused  land  was  available  on  many  farms, 
and  where  the  government  supplied  ample  credit.  But 
nothing  much  happened  to  Greene  County  farming.  A  few 
families  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity,  but  most  did 
not.3  This  strange  situation  reminds  us  that  the  existence 
of  capital  in  amounts  which  outstrip  the  desires  and  the 
experiences  of  the  user,  is  economic  waste.  We  put  avail- 
ability of  capital  on  our  list  of  factors  influencing  produc- 
tivity, but  it  cannot  be  counted  on  alone  for  a  solution. 

3.  Production     Perhaps  this  should  be  called  management 

Methods  methods,  for  it  includes  the  operation  of  the 

entire  farm  unit— land,  labor,  and  capital.  It 

includes  increasing  yields,  substituting  new  and  profitable 


*W.  E.  Hendrix,  "The  Brannan  Plan  and  Farm  Adjustment  Oppor- 
tunities in  the  Cotton  South,"  Journal  of  Farm  Economics,  August 
1949.    Also  see  Raper,  Tenants  of  the  Almighty. 
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crops  for  old  and  unprofitable  ones;  cutting  costs— the 
whole,  complex  job  of  doing  a  good  job  of  production. 
A  shift  from  row  crops  on  a  rundown  farm  to  grass  and 
livestock  is  a  simple  example  of  an  improvement  in  pro- 
duction methods  which  can  increase  productivity.  Under 
the  definition  used  in  this  pamphlet,  "Production  Meth- 
ods" includes  teaching  the  methods  to  farm  operators. 
This  is  the  particular  area  where  the  Land-Grant  Colleges, 
the  Extension  Service,  and  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
have  worked  most  effectively.  But  improved  production 
methods  often  require  other  factors— perhaps  more  land, 
and  almost  always  more  capital— so  they  can't  stand  alone 
as  the  solution. 

4.  Tenure  Ownership  of  land  is  associated  in  some 

areas  with  high  productivity,  as  on  New 
England  dairy  farms.  Sharecropping,  of  course,  is  associated 
with  low  productivity  per  farm  family  in  the  Cotton  South. 
But  in  every  southern  county  the  writer  has  visited  in  recent 
years,  there  have  been  farmers  who  rose  through  share- 
cropping  to  large  and  successful  operations,  often  as  own- 
ers. Tenure  is  a  factor  so  closely  associated  with  produc- 
tivity that  it  probably  deserves  a  place  here.  But  tenure 
is  important  only  where  it  combines  with  other  factors  to 
have  an  adverse  effect  on  productivity.  By  itself,  any  form 
of  tenure  can  be  made  to  work  on  a  high-productivity  farm. 
And  on  the  other  hand,  merely  changing  the  form  of  ten- 
ure (from  sharecropping  to  ownership,  for  example)  will 
not,  by  itself,  increase  productivity  or  the  level  of  farm 
living  on  many  farms. 

5.  Availabil-  This  is  probably  one  of  the  factors  that  led 
ity  of  Markets  to  the  development  of  the  high-productivity 
dairy  farms  in  New  England  and  around 
the  Great  Lakes  where  other  influential  factors  (such  as  size 
of  farm)  would  indicate  low  productivity.  Existence  of  a 
nearby  market  can  often  swing  the  scale  toward  high  pro- 
ductivity.   This  is  why  the  growth  of  southern  cities  is  so 
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important   to   southern   agriculture,   as   it  opens  up  new 
avenues  to  greater  productivity. 

Some  crops,  of  course,  like  wheat,  cotton,  and  tobacco, 
do  not  require  a  nearby  market— just  transportation  to 
market.  Therefore  transportation  should  be  included  in 
this  concept  of  the  market  factor.  The  influence  of  mar- 
kets is  both  powerful  and  subtle.  In  the  past  ten  years, 
Delaware  and  Maryland  became  the  leading  suppliers  of 
dressed  poultry  to  the  New  York  market  by  using  trucks. 
But  on  the  Philadelphia  market,  the  top  suppliers  still  are 
Minnesota,  Nebraska,  and  Iowa  which  depend  on  train 
service.  Over  a  period  of  only  a  few  years,  additional 
truck  service  into  Philadelphia  might  loosen  the  midwest- 
ern  hold,  with  repercussions  all  along  the  line  from  con- 
sumer to  midwestern  farmer. 

The  southern  livestock  industry  offers  another  example. 
For  years,  communities  in  the  South  pushed  the  develop 
ment  of  local  markets  where  farmers  can  bring  livestock 
and  sell  it  at  auction.  Prior  to  the  growth  of  these  com- 
munity auctions,  farmers  did  not  have  a  reliable  outlet  for 
livestock.  They  were  naturally  reluctant  to  make  a  shift 
to  products  with  uncertain  marketing  facilities  when  cot- 
ton offered  a  traditional  and  reliable  market.  Now  every 
farmer  in  Georgia  is  within  easy  driving  distance  of  an 
auction  where  he  can  count  on  finding  buyers  once  a  week 
for  his  livestock.  These  local  markets  played  a  big  part 
in  Georgia's  11-percent  gain  in  beef  cattle  production  in 
1949.  They  are  just  as  important  in  their  way  as  the 
more  obvious  elements  of  suitable  weather,  suitable  land, 
and  improved  pastures. 

6.  Off-Farm         Here  is  a  factor  which  currently  is  greatly 
Work  emphasized   when   agricultural   poverty   is 

discussed— and  rightly  so.  Yet  it  is  some- 
thing as  old  as  industrial  society.  In  nonindustrial  societies, 
nine  out  of  ten  persons  are  necessary  to  produce  enough  food 
and  fiber.    In  order  to  have  the  first  factory  some  people 
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had  to  quit  farming.  As  our  society  continued  to  indus- 
trialize, more  and  more  people  left  agriculture.  Finally, 
in  a  country  like  ours,  less  than  two  out  of  ten  persons  are 
needed  to  produce  food  and  fiber.  The  others  are  busy  in 
industry,  trade,  and  services. 

We  must  not  forget  an  important  thing  about  this  trans- 
fer out  of  agriculture.  It  was  voluntary— done  by  the  free 
choice  of  millions  of  individuals.  In  most  cases,  the  choice 
involved  trying  to  better  oneself.  Poor  working  condi- 
tions in  the  early  factories,  low  wages,  crowded  slums- 
nothing  stopped  the  trend.  The  fact  that  it  happened  at 
all  is  a  reminder  of  just  how  grim  and  back-breaking 
farming  must  have  been  before  the  age  of  mechanization. 

The  choice  was  a  free  one.  And  because  the  interaction 
of  free  choices  proved  to  be  an  efficient  way  of  distributing 
manpower,  we  have  been  able  to  industrialize  without  cut- 
ting off  our  output  of  food.  Those  remaining  in  agricul- 
ture have  so  successfully  used  new  methods  to  increase 
their  productivity,  that  a  high  output  for  the  entire  pop- 
ulation has  been  maintained.  A  delicate  balance  has  been 
kept  between  people  leaving  agriculture  and  people  re- 
maining in  it.  Wages  paid  in  factories  as  against  prices 
received  for  farm  products  have  been  the  chief  factors  in 
this  centuries-old  balancing-act. 

We  have  to  retain  that  balance.  Otherwise  we'll  become 
weaker,  not  stronger.  At  the  present  time  we  hear  grave 
questions  raised  about  the  sufficiency  of  manpower  in 
some  commercial  farming  areas.  Dairy  areas  report  a  re- 
newed movement  of  farm  labor  to  factory  work  at  a  time 
of  diminishing  milk  supplies  at  some  processing  plants. 
In  highly  mechanized  farm  areas,  manpower  is  nearing  a 
minimum  unless  new  labor-saving  devices  are  adopted. 
This  situation  must  be  recognized  in  order  to  avoid  dan- 
gerous generalities  about  there  being  "too  many  people  in 
agriculture."  The  question  should  be  "What  kind  of  ag- 
riculture?"    It  is  possible  to  imagine  a  situation  in  which 
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too  many  people  might  leave  some  vital  section  of  our  ag- 
riculture, but  only  if  we  interfere  drastically  with  the  bal- 
ancing-act between  wages  and  farm  prices.  The  fact  is, 
too  many  people  never  have  left  any  vital  section  of  agri- 
culture—a  tribute  to  the  efficiency  of  a  free-choice  economy. 

This  transfer  out  of  agriculture  has  not  been  made  with- 
out argument,  worry,  and  opposition.  Every  now  and  then 
some  prophet  of  doom  still  tells  us  that  industrialization 
is  a  mistake  and  we'd  better  all  scamper  back  to  the  land. 

Sometimes  the  trend  has  been  opposed  by  landowners 
who  had  a  stake  in  plentiful  farm  labor.  These  people, 
naturally  enough,  do  not  like  to  see  their  workers  leave. 
But  they  have  never  been  able  to  stop  the  trend  despite 
their  frequent  appeals  to  political  action.  One  period  of 
tension  was  after  the  Civil  War  when  cotton  growers  or- 
ganized to  keep  the  freed  slaves  from  moving  west,  where 
there  was  a  great  demand  for  labor.  Labor  recruitment 
programs  during  World  War  II  ran  into  landowner  oppo- 
sition in  some  areas. 

Sometimes  the  real  opposition  comes,  not  from  land- 
owners—who can  get  a  good  return  from  crops  needing 
less  manpower— but  from  business  interests  bound  to  the 
old  ways  of  farming.  Cotton  ginners  and  processors  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  Cotton  South  are  not  going  to  be  en- 
thusiastic about  a  decline  in  agricultural  labor  which 
would  put  cotton  growers  into  beef  or  dairying,  no  matter 
how  profitable  these  enterprises  would  eventually  be  to  the 
producer. 

We  are  in  a  period  when  the  pull  over  manpower  will 
be  particularly  acute.  Cotton  controls,  for  example,  were 
thrown  aside  and  growers  were  asked  to  increase  produc- 
tion by  60  percent  in  1951.  When  the  1951  goal  was  an- 
nounced, planters  immediately  appealed  to  Washington 
for  a  promise  of  extra  migratory  labor  from  Mexico.  In 
a  tight  labor  situation  of  this  kind,  many  cotton  processors 
and  producers  will  give  a  particularly  cool  reception  to 
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anything  which  might  deprive  the  crop  of  workers.  Yet 
the  long-run  trend  of  manpower  out  of  cotton  can  be  ex- 
pected to  continue,  particularly  if  the  South  presses  its 
energetic  hunt  for  additional  industries.  The  particular 
needs  of  the  South  in  this  connection  will  be  discussed  in 
Chapter  III.  The  situation  is  cited  here  merely  as  an 
example  of  the  inevitable  and  perfectly  natural  tensions 
which  arise  when  a  large  number  of  individuals  in  one 
area  make  their  free  choices  to  leave  agriculture. 

A  solution  will  be  less  difficult  if  the  other  factors  in- 
fluencing productivity  are  kept  to  the  foreground— Pro- 
duction Methods,  Size  of  Farm,  and  Availability  of  Capi- 
tal, for  example.  The  situation  requires  a  sympathetic 
understanding  of  the  landowner's  problem.  For  one  thing, 
we  want  the  land  to  yield  the  highest  possible  production, 
a  matter  which  involves  skillful  decisions  by  the  owners. 
Unfortunately,  the  right  kind  of  advice  is  not  always  avail- 
able. There  is  a  great  opportunity  to  provide  better  in- 
formation about  the  actual  costs  and  potential  returns 
from  a  pasture— livestock  operation,  for  instance.  This  is 
a  task  which  the  Land-Grant  Colleges  and  the  Extension 
Service  are  taking  up,  with  excellent  results  so  far. 

The  landowners  will  be  making  decisions  regarding 
mechanization,  too.  This  is  one  of  the  obvious  answers 
when  hand-labor  leaves  the  fields  for  factory  work,  and  it 
is  a  very  effective  one  on  the  larger  acreages.  If  the  pres- 
ent bottleneck  in  cotton  mechanization— cultivating— can 
be  removed,  thousands  of  additional  landowners  will  be 
able  to  increase  productivity  and  maintain  output.  Mech- 
anization may  require  capital  in  some  cases.  Thus  we  see 
how  the  factors  interlock. 

Thousands  of  farms  are  too  small  to  mechanize  with  effi- 
ciency. About  30  acres  of  cultivated  land  is  sometimes  cited 
as  the  smallest  efficient  unit  for  a  medium  tractor,4  and  65 


*"Workstock  vs.  Tractors  in  the  Yazoo-Mississippi  Delta,"  James  P. 
Gaines  and  Grady  B.  Crowe,  Mississippi  State  College,  March  1950. 
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percent  of  the  farm  units  in  the  Cotton  South  are  smaller 
than  30  acres.5  If  these  farms  are  to  be  enlarged  in  order 
to  produce  cotton  efficiently  with  machines,  capital  will 
again  be  required. 

We  can  see  that  the  factor  of  off -farm  jobs  forces  land- 
owners to  make  many  decisions.  These  problems,  now 
confronting  the  Cotton  South,  demonstrate  the  folly  of 
trying  to  isolate  the  factors  which  influence  productivity. 
We  cannot  consider  off-farm  jobs  without  thinking  about 
methods  of  production,  which  in  turn  require  us  to  think 
about  the  availability  of  capital  and  the  size  of  farms. 

A  word  of  caution.  Some  kinds  of  off-farm  work,  such  li 
as  part-time  coal  mining  or  saw-mill  employment,  have  not 
resulted  in  high-productivity  farms.  In  fact,  part-time  work 
off  the  farm,  gives  rise  to  new  problems.  It  reduces  the  pro- 
ductivity of  the  farm,  for  instance,  though  at  the  same  time 
it  does  increase  the  family  income.6  The  combination  of  a 
small  acreage  and  an  off-farm  job  has  wide  appeal  and  it  is 
rapidly  spreading.  But  by  itself,  this  combination  does  not 
create  high-productivity  farmers.  This  observation  does  not 
detract  from  the  key  importance  of  off-farm  jobs,  Part-time 
work  off  farms  for  some  farmers,  as  well  as  full-time  trans- 
fer out  of  farming  for  others,  must  have  an  important  part 
in  plans  to  increase  all-around  productivity  in  low-income 
areas. 


MURRAY  R.  BENEDICT: 

High-productivity  farms  are  not  an  end  in  themselves. 
Such  a  combination  may  well  be  one  of  the  best  ways 
of  offsetting  excessive  seasonality  in  both  the  farm 
and  mining  or  lumbering  occupations  of  these  areas. 


s  Ben  T.  Lanham,  paper  before  the  1950  Farm  Economic  Association 
meeting,  Mon treat,  North  Carolina,  August  1950. 

•  "Factory  Meets  Farm  In  North  Carolina,"  F.  E.  McVay,  Experiment 
Station,  State  College,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  October  1947. 
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7.  Education-  Some  close  students  of  low-productivity  lay 
al  Standards  the  whole  problem  at  the  feet  of  educators 
for  solution.  It  is  true  that  educational 
standards  are  always  low  where  agricultural  productivity 
has  been  low  over  a  period  of  years.  In  one  of  the  coastal 
plains  counties  of  North  Carolina,  for  example,  white  share- 
croppers were  found  to  average  5.3  grades  of  schooling. 
Negroes  averaged  3.3  grades.  It  is  apparent  to  any  casual 
observer  how  such  low  standards  block  easy  improvement 
of  such  factors  as  production  methods.  The  people  in- 
volved sometimes  cannot  read  the  most  elementary  instruc- 
tion booklet.  Even  more  harmful  is  the  lack  of  knowledge 
about  opportunities  and  lack  of  desire  for  self-improvement 
which  go  hand  in  hand  with  low  educational  standards. 

Educational  standards  must  certainly  be  raised.  They 
are  in  the  process  of  being  raised  now  in  many  low-income 
areas,  but  progress  is  slow  and  burdensome  because  of  the 
large  number  of  children  in  proportion  to  taxable  wealth. 
Federal  money  for  raising  public  school  standards  in  low- 
productivity  areas  would  speed  up  the  process.  But  it 
makes  little  sense  merely  to  build  schools  and  raise  teacher 
salaries  to  a  degree  which  outstrips  the  desires  of  the  com- 
munity for  improvement. 

Educational  standards  must  be  high  where  productivity 
is  to  be  high.  But  unless  rising  educational  standards  are 
geared  closely  to  the  other  factors  influencing  productivity, 
the  result  will  be  disappointing. 

It  might  even  be  that  the  traditional  elementary  and 
high  school  education  will  never  give  low-productivity  areas 
what  they  really  require.  The  Low-Income  Subcommittee 
was  told  by  a  Columbia  University  educator7  that  Missis- 
sippi should  be  one  of  the  richest  states  in  the  country  and 


7  Harold  F.  Clark,  Professor  of  Educational  Economics,  Teachers  Col- 
lege, Columbia  University;  Hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Low- 
Income  Families,  Joint  Committee  of  the  Economic  Report,  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  1949,  p.  592. 
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will  be  as  soon  as  its  people  are  brought— by  education— 
to  a  high  level  of  skill  in  dealing  with  its  natural  advantages 
of  soil  and  climate.  In  this  view,  Alabama  is  poor  in  diet 
because  its  schools  don't  teach  diet  and  how  to  get  it,  in  a 
climate  where  food  can  be  produced  the  year  around.  By 
way  of  example,  Vermont  was  described  as  poor  in  clothing 
because  its  schools  don't  teach  how  to  dress  in  a  cold 
climate.  Certainly  this  view  of  education  deserves  a  place 
in  the  council  of  any  area  which  finds  itself  with  increasing 
income  for  public  schools,  either  from  a  federal  source,  or 
from  local  taxes. 

John  Temple  Graves  speaks  for  many  when  he  pins  his 
hopes  to  a  South  which  is  not  a  carbon  copy  of  the  indus- 
trial north,  but  something  better— with  industry  more  diver- 
sified, with  agriculture  relatively  more  powerful  in  the  area's 
councils,  and  with  the  people  living  happier  and  more 
secure  lives.  Public-school  education  geared  directly  to  the 
advantages  and  the  needs  of  the  area,  instead  of  one  which 
copies  the  outer  trappings  of  education  elsewhere,  would 
be  a  major  factor  in  bringing  this  dream  to  reality. 

Graves  may  have  been  thinking  primarily  of  what  we  in 
this  pamphlet  call  the  Cotton  South.  But  bold,  original 
thinking  in  the  field  of  education  is  even  more  sorely  needed 
in  the  mountain  areas.  It  will  be  physically  impossible,  in 
many  parts  of  the  Appalachians  and  the  Ozarks,  to  copy  the 
public  school  systems  of  richer  areas.  Some  school  districts 
are  simply  impossible  to  consolidate,  for  example,  because 
of  intervening  ridges.  Perhaps  a  type  of  live-in  public 
school  will  evolve,  or  perhaps  the  teaching  staff  itself  will 
be  mobile,  with  traveling  specialists  visiting  local  schools 
long  enough  to  lead  a  unit  of  study,  then  moving  on  to 
repeat  the  unit  elsewhere. 

It  may  be  that  federal  aid  to  education  will  be  adopted. 
When  additional  money  is  made  available  to  low-produc- 
tivity areas,  let  us  hope  that  it  is  spent  both  boldly  and 
wisely,  and  not  in  a  timid  and  foolish  mockery  of  education 
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elsewhere.  People  in  these  areas  should  be  warned,  for 
example,  that  a  state  as  rich  as  Illinois  began  only  a  few 
years  ago  to  replace  inadequate,  one-room  rural  schools. 
Many  still  exist  throughout  the  best  farming  areas  of  the 
Corn  Belt. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  public  school  education  has,  with  rare 
exceptions,  been  a  weakness  common  to  rural  areas  every- 
where—not just  to  the  low-income  rural  areas.  There  is 
probably  less  good  to  borrow  from  high-income  areas  and 
more  faults  to  avoid  in  education  than  in  any  other  of  the 
factors  identified  here. 

8.  Communi-  Do  you  remember  the  strange  situation  in 
ty  Standards  Greene  County,  Georgia,  mentioned  earlier 
in  this  chapter  under  the  discussion  of 
"Availability  of  Capital,"  where  the  people  were  given 
plentiful  capital,  yet  nothing  much  happened  to  improve 
productivity?  Many  didn't  even  expand  their  cultivated 
land,  but  continued  to  farm  only  part  of  their  acreage, 
despite  the  large  labor  force  available.  There  is  uncul- 
tivated land  almost  everywhere  in  the  South,  despite  the 
generally  accepted  diagnosis  of  "too  many  people."  And 
who  in  agriculture  is  not  familiar  with  the  lag  between  the 
acquiring  of  knowledge  and  its  application  on  the  farm, 
even  when  the  knowledge  has  been  carefully  tested  and 
additional  profits  are  known  to  come  from  its  use?  This 
lag  is  not  an  attribute  only  of  low-income  farmers.  Contour 
plowing  is  known  to  increase  yields  and  profits  on  most 
farms  in  southern  Iowa,  where  a  study  has  been  made  to 
find  out  why  farmers  were  slow  to  adopt  it.  It  was  not  just 
lack  of  knowledge  which  held  them  back.  Half  of  the 
farmers  who  knew  enough  about  it  to  admit  that  it  would 
pay,  still  did  not  contour.  They  gave  all  sorts  of  reasons, 
with  plain  inertia  topping  the  list.8     Clipping  pastures  is 


8  Earl  O.  Heady  and  Carroll  V.  Hess,  "Why  Not  More  Efficient  Farm- 
ing?," Iowa  Farm  Science. 
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known  to  increase  profits,  but  how  many  pastures  did  you 
see  last  summer  that  were  clipped? 

When  capital  is  available  but  not  used  for  improvement, 
when  there  are  too  many  people  in  farming  yet  land  goes 
uncultivated,  when  there  is  knowledge  of  new  practices 
which  make  greater  profits  but  the  new  practices  are  slow 
to  be  adopted— when  such  paradoxes  as  these  confront  us, 
then  we  have  to  look  for  some  factor  to  explain  them.  That 
factor  will  be  an  important  one  bearing  on  productivity, 
for  in  each  instance  referred  to  above,  productivity  is 
lowered. 

The  question  of  what  propels  men  to  better  themselves 
is  not  answered  by  formal  economics.  True,  it  is  often  said 
the  profit  motive  does  the  job,  but  this  falls  short  of  an 
adequate  explanation.  It  fails  too  often,  in  observed  situa- 
tions, to  propel  men  into  increased  productivity. 

An  employee  of  an  agricultural  experiment  station  was 
boasting  about  the  meat-producing  capacity  of  the  new 
grasses  when  properly  fertilized  and  managed.  The  visitor 
was  given  the  full  treatment  on  this  subject,  which  properly 
arouses  so  much  enthusiasm  in  the  South  these  days.  Pounds 
of  gain  and  dollars  of  profit  were  cited  as  proof  of  what 
well-managed  pastures  can  do.  "Of  course,  you're  follow- 
ing these  practices  on  your  own  farm?"  the  visitor  asked. 
"No,  no,"  came  the  answer,  "You  have  to  watch  things 
awfully  close— when  to  fertilize,  when  to  put  the  cattle  on 
the  pasture,  what  seeds  to  pick.  All  that  interferes  too 
much  with  fishing."  No— profit  motive  explains  a  great  deal 
about  our  reactions  as  productive  workers,  but  not  enough. 
We  need  something  that  will  fit  the  facts  as  we  observe  them, 
and  something  which  can  be  turned  to  good  use  in  raising 
productivity  right  now. 

I  suggest  that  the  level  of  community  standards  is  the 
source  of  much  of  the  striving  which  is  characteristic  of  the 
high-producing  individual  in  our  economic  system.    Where 
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the  community  standards  rise,  there  is  individual  effort  to 
keep  up.  Where  community  standards  are  static,  individual 
effort  quite  often  stands  still. 

The  occasional  individual  who  rises  above  the  level  of 
the  poor  community  does  not  weaken  this  suggestion  for 
the  broad  average.  It  is  true,  however,  that  the  exceptional 
individual  sometimes  can  spark  a  whole  community  into 
progress.  In  an  increasing  number  of  cases,  particularly  in 
the  new  South,  the  whole  community  sets  goals  for  itself 
and  starts  an  advance  which  pulls  even  the  most  reluctant 
into  the  stream  toward  higher  productivity.  This  is  a  move- 
ment of  great  significance.  It  is  sponsored  by  the  Extension 
Service  in  Tennessee,  Georgia,  and  Alabama,  and  by  Cham- 
bers of  Commerce  of  Knoxville,  Chattanooga,  Nashville, 
Atlanta,  and  Columbus,  Georgia.  Chambers  of  Commerce 
and  the  county  agricultural  agents  are  active  at  the  local 
level.  Counties  are  divided  into  communities  and  where 
local  interest  is  shown,  a  community  club  is  organized.  The 
first  step  often  is  merely  to  get  together  for  regular  meet- 
ings. If  the  Community  wants  to  start  an  improvement 
program,  an  inventory  is  drawn  up  listing  farming  practices, 
farm  equipment,  home  facilities,  and  community  facilities 
such  as  churches  and  schools.  If  the  community  wishes,  it 
may  compete  for  county,  area,  and  state  prizes  based  on  the^ 
degree  of  improvement,  in  which  case  a  second  inventory 
is  made  so  progress  can  be  measured  in  specific  terms. 

The  gains  made  by  the  prize-winning  community  in  the 
Atlanta  area  contest  in  1949  show  the  variety  of  the  pro- 
gram. Church  membership  increased  from  261  to  285  and 
Sunday  School  membership  from  188  to  253.  Membership 
in  the  4-H  Club  increased  from  39  to  72.  Acres  of  wasteland 
declined  from  124  to  44.  Use  of  lime  increased  from  39 
tons  to  218  tons.  New  terraces  increased  from  6,200  feet 
to  113,100  feet.  Acres  of  clipped  pastures  increased  from 
57  to  102.  Acres  of  winter  pasture  increased  from  119  to 
415.  Remodeled  homes  increased  from  none  in  1948  to 
28  in  1949;  new  homes  from  none  to  11.    Homes  provided 
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with  screens  for  doors  and  windows  increased  from  90  to 
107.  Gains  in  washing  machines,  irons,  radios,  and  refriger- 
ators ranged  from  6  to  10.  Pressure  cookers  increased  by  25. 
Subscriptions  to  daily  papers  jumped  from  49  to  72  and 
general  magazines  from  38  to  78.  Tractors  gained  from  19 
to  23;  combines  from  2  to  6;  trucks  from  26  to  40;  electric 
motors  from  13  to  24.  Beef  cattle  increased  from  141  to 
234;  hogs  from  119  to  223;  broiler  production  from  889,000 
to  1,152,000.  A  major  part  of  these  programs  is  family  food 
supply,  and  gains  were  recorded  in  a  dozen  categories. 

This  is  not  the  whole  inventory  for  this  community. 
Many  other  measurements  of  gain  were  recorded,  but  these 
are  enough  to  show  the  broad  scope  of  interest  when  a 
whole  community  sets  new  standards  for  itself. 

The  physical  gains  are  impressive,  but  the  type  of  leader- 
ship called  out  by  the  program  is  the  greatest  gain.  County 
agents  are  among  the  most  enthusiastic  supporters  of  the 
community  improvement  program;  they  can  cite  instance 
after  instance  of  sudden  progress  in  better  farming  methods 
where  traditional  extension  service  methods  had  ended  in 
a  stalemate.  They  give  the  credit  for  this  to  the  stimulation 
of  community  leadership.  The  leaders  face  problems  of  a 
most  delicate  nature,  for  one  of  the  rules  of  these  programs 
is  that  every  farm  family  in  the  community  must  be  in- 
cluded in  the  records.  A  community  cannot  report  the 
gains  made  only  by  eager  cooperators;  they  must  report  on 
all  families  in  their  district.  In  one  prize-winning  com- 
munity of  104  families  in  Tennessee,  all  but  two  farms  had 
taken  part.  These  two  stood  out:  tumbled-down  sheds, 
weedy  front  yards,  no  gardens,  no  pasture.  A  visitor  is 
shown  these  laggards  with  something  very  close  to  pride— 
at  least  they  are  visible  evidence  of  what  the  rest  of  the 
community  has  turned  its  back  on. 

This  new-aroused  local  leadership  is  particularly  effective 
in  the  community-improvement  part  of  the  program.  The 
first  step  is  often  to  remodel  an  old  school  house  for  use  as 
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a  community  club  house.  From  this  beginning  stems  a 
great  variety  of  gains  for  the  community,  ranging  from 
better  road  signs  to  gymnasiums.  A  health  center  helped 
win  the  state  prize  for  one  Tennessee  community.  A  doctor 
comes  to  the  health  center  two  days  a  week  from  the  county 
seat.  Emergency  trips  from  the  county  seat  which  used  to 
cost  $15  each  now  cost  $7.50.  Shares  in  the  health  center 
were  sold  to  white  and  Negro  farmers  alike,  with  the  entire 
community  sharing  in  the  benefits  of  the  first  adequate 
health  service  it  has  ever  enjoyed. 

"I  didn't  want  mine  to  be  a  drag-tail  farm,"  one  farmer 
said,  regarding  the  improvement  on  his  own  place  under 
one  of  these  programs.  And  the  feeling  that  they  don't 
want  a  drag-tail  community  is  what  often  gives  the  program 
its  start.  Community  standards  are  a  powerful  force  toward 
greater  productivity,  and  they  have  the  advantage  of  being 
wholly  voluntary,  wholly  self-starting,  wholly  local.  They 
don't  need  outside  capital  or  outside  advice  in  order  to 
make  great  gains.  A  central  heating  plant  in  a  mountain 
house,  home-made  out  of  oil  drums,  scores  just  as  much  as 
the  fanciest  furnace.    It's  progress  which  counts.9 

The  National  Grange  and  the  Sears,  Roebuck  Foundation 
sponsor  a  program  which  results  in  similar  gains.  This 
program  is  also  based  on  local  leadership.  Grange  chapters 
adopt  a  program  of  community  improvement  and  then 
compare  results  with  other  communities  in  competition  for 
cash  prizes.  Better  homes,  better  churches,  better  farming, 
better  schools,  better  roads— the  results  show  in  every  phase 
of  life.  One  southern  community  which  has  figured  prom- 
inently in  the  contest  in  recent  years  was  so  backward  five 
years  ago  that  "the  county  agricultural  agent  didn't  bother 
to  go  into  it."     (This  observation  was  made  by  a  man  who 


9  For  more  information,  see  "Monthly  Review,"  Atlanta  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank,  September  1949;  "Building  a  Better  Tennessee,"  Extension 
Service,  University  of  Tennessee;  and  "Community  Development  in 
Georgia,"  Extension  Service,  University  of  Georgia. 
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knows  the  community  well;  it  is  useful  as  a  commentary  on 
one  of  the  limitations  of  the  Extension  Service  when  it 
comes  to  serving  poor  farmers.  County  Agents  naturally 
are  likely  to  spend  their  time  where  the  people  respond 
most  eagerly.)  This  community  has  now  won  national 
recognition  for  its  gains.  Another  community  became  in- 
terested in  soil  conservation  as  a  major  project.  The  county 
Soil  Conservation  technician  was  not  able  to  take  on  the 
additional  load  of  the  entire  community.  Leaders  carried 
their  arguments  to  the  state  SCS  director  and  a  special  man 
was  assigned  to  them.  Farms  in  the  neighborhood  are  now 
85  percent  signed  up  for  conservation  farming. 

Community  development  programs  are  the  best  answer 
to  the  belief,  often  expressed,  that  the  most  difficult  part 
of  reducing  agricultural  poverty  is  to  arouse  the  people  most 
directly  involved.  Here  is  a  movement  which  calls  out  the 
leadership  present  in  every  neighborhood.  Improvement 
becomes  a  by-word,  and  the  direct  benefits  are  so  readily 
seen  that  the  idea  often  spreads  from  neighborhood  to 
neighborhood  of  its  own  volition. 

In  action,  the  program  interlocks  successfully  with  the 
other  factors  which  influence  productivity.  It  sparks  im- 
proved production  methods.  It  creates  the  desires  by  which 
capital  can  be  put  usefully  to  work.  It  gives  the  urgency 
and  sense  of  direction  needed  to  get  the  most  out  of  rising 
educational  standards— indeed,  schools  are  very  often  one 
of  the  first  direct  beneficiaries.  It  is  extremely  effective  in 
translating  increased  productivity  into  better  living,  due 
to  its  emphasis  on  home  improvements. 

How  the  Factors  Interlock 

This  is  not  a  list  of  all  the  factors  which  influence  pro- 
ductivity. Health,  particularly,  is  important  in  many  cases 
and  might  well  be  added  to  the  list.  "Community  Stand- 
ards" might  be  separated  into  several  factors,  one  being 
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"Home  Standards."  "Production  Methods"  is  another  very 
broad  category  as  used  in  this  list,  and  some  might  want  to 
break  it  up  into  "Mechanization,"  "Adult  Education,"  and 
other  more  detailed  classifications. 

More  important  than  just  what  is  on  the  list  is  the 
principle  that  there  is  no  single  cause  of  low  farm  income 
even  in  a  given  area.  Can  you  think  of  any  area  where  a 
single  factor  listed  here,  or  any  additional  single  factor 
you  can  think  of,  will  really— by  itself— explain  area-wide 
poverty? 

Maybe  over-simplification  has  been  one  of  the  big  trou- 
bles in  this  field.  If  we  are  in  the  field  of  education,  it  is 
easy  to  believe  that  education  is  the  one  key.  If  we  are  in 
a  government  agency  which  dispenses  capital,  we  are  likely 
to  think  capital  is  the  cure-all.  If  we  are  caught  up  in  one 
of  those  stimulating  community  improvement  programs  in 
the  South,  it  is  easy  to  decide  that  rising  community  stand- 
ards can  do  the  job  alone.  If  we  are  involved  in  the  plight 
of  the  sharecropper,  it  is  not  hard  to  become  convinced 
that  if  we  simply  change  the  tenure  system,  all  will  be  well. 
Isn't  this  the  human  frailty  noted  by  Emerson— to  be  a 
little  wrong-headed  in  that  direction  in  which  we  are, 
rightest? 

By  recognizing  that  interlocking  factors  existing  in  ad- 
verse combinations  is  the  cause  of  low  incomes  (and  of  low 
productivity)  we  can  be  sure  of  success  with  the  least  pos- 
sible loss  of  time.  We  will  not  wait  in  vain  for  new  pro- 
duction techniques  to  do  the  job  alone,  if  markets  are  inade- 
quate or  not  available.  We  will  not  pin  our  hopes  to  larger 
farms  unless  there  are  enough  off-farm  jobs  for  those  leav- 
ing agriculture.  We  will  not  count  on  education  to  do 
the  job  where  static  community  standards  put  a  damper  on 
progress.  We  will  not  supply  capital  and  expect  it  to  solve 
tenure  problems  where  static  community  standards  have 
dammed  up  initiative.  These  are  simply  examples;  most 
of  them  can  just  as  usefully  be  reversed,  like  this:  We  will 
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not  expect  a  rise  in  community  standards  to  solve  tenure 
problems  without  an  adequate  supply  of  capital. 


SUMMARY 

There  are  eight  interlocking  factors  which  meet  the  self- 
imposed  requirements  of  this  study.  They  are  factors  which 
influence  the  productivity  of  farm  families.  They  are  fac- 
tors which,  on  the  basis  of  experience  and  observation, 
plainly  hinder  a  considerable  number  of  low-income  farmers 
from  increasing  their  productivity  in  the  next  year  or  so. 
These  factors  are: 

1.  Size  of  farm 

2.  Availability  of  capital 

3.  Production  methods 

4.  Tenure 

5.  Availability  of  markets 

6.  Off-farm  work 

7.  Educational  standards 

8.  Community  standards 

With  the  exception  of  jobs  off  the  farm  and  community 
standards,  they  have  been  discussed  so  far  in  a  rather  gen- 
eral way.  Now  they  must  be  applied  specifically  to  the 
problems  of  low-productivity  areas  to  see  if  they  meet  one 
of  the  requirements  set  for  them  at  the  beginning  of  this 
chapter— the  requirement  that  they  be  factors  which  yield 
to  remedial  actions,  private  or  public.  As  we  apply  the 
factors  to  the  main  low-productivity  areas,  we  will  also 
mention  some  of  the  specific  proposals  which  have  been 
made  to  increase  productivity. 
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III. 

The  Cotton  South 


This  section  will  consist  of  (1)  an  inventory  of  the  factors 
influencing  productivity  as  they  seem  to  apply  to  the  Cotton 
South,  and  (2)  brief  mention  of  some  of  the  ways  by  which 
productivity  can  be  increased  in  this  area.  Other  areas 
will  be  discussed  in  the  same  way. 

The  Cotton  South  which  is  considered  in  this  discussion 
of  underemployment  in  agriculture  consists  of  these  states: 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Louisi- 
ana. Not  included  are  the  more  mechanized  cotton-pro- 
ducing areas,  because  the  problem  there  is  not  the  same. 

Off-Farm  Jobs 

We  will  get  the  clearest  picture  of  the  South's  situation 
by  starting  with  the  factor  of  off-farm  jobs.  As  seen  in  the 
earlier  discussion  of  off-farm  jobs,  the  five  states  of  the 
Cotton  South  face  a  crisis  in  manpower.  Cotton,  particu- 
larly as  grown  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  South,  requires  a 
great  deal  of  labor.  There  will  be  forces  (some  cotton 
planters  and  businesses  dependent  on  nearby  cotton  pro- 
duction) which  must  be  expected  to  oppose  any  further 
decline  in  agricultural  manpower.  Other  forces  (some  non- 
cotton  farmers  and  businesses  dependent  on  diversified  agri- 
culture and  on  the  continued  industrial  growth  of  the 
South)  will  continue  the  hunt  for  more  southern  industries 
and  the  creation  of  more  off-farm  jobs.    It  undoubtedly  will 
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be  difficult  to  get  these  different  forces  to  work  together 
in  a  conference  to  decide  on  a  single  policy.  But  if  they 
could  be  brought  together,  the  South  and  the  country  would 
gain  if  the  decision  were  to  continue  the  recent  rise  in  off- 
farm  jobs.  The  evidence  seems  conclusive  that  the  pro- 
ductivity of  the  poor  farmers  in  this  area  can  be  greatly 
increased  by  more  off-farm  jobs.  Indeed,  the  great  number 
of  people  operating  small  farms  in  this  area  is  damming  up 
rapid  natural  progress  in  many  of  the  other  factors,  as  we 
shall  see. 

DONALD  R.  MURPHY  says: 

It  is  quite  true  that  a  farmer  on  a  small,  poor  farm 
might  make  a  much  better  living  in  some  town  job. 
But  how  does  he  hear  about  the  town  job?  How  does 
he  get  the  training  that  will  let  him  take  the  town 
job?  How  does  he  finance  the  move  to  town?  To 
permit  the  small  farmer  to  make  a  real  "free  choice" 
between  his  present  work  and  something  else,  he  will 
need  to  have  available  more  information  and  more 
training  than  is  now  within  his  reach. 

The  recent  increased  rate  of  growth  of  southern  industry 
is  not  enough  to  increase  greatly  the  total  industrial  pro- 
ductivity of  the  area  relative  to  other  areas.  Gains  have 
been  impressive,  as  everyone  in  the  South  knows— but  the 
hard  facts  do  not  allow  for  any  relaxation.  Other  areas 
also  have  increased  their  degree  of  industrialization. 

The  predominantly  agricultural  states  of  the  West  North 
Central  area  have  actually  made  a  greater  gain  toward 
industrialization  since  1939  than  the  Cotton  South,  as  the 
table  on  the  next  page  shows. 

Another  measure  of  progress  in  industrialization  is  the 
number  of  persons  in  manufacturing  production  work 
The  five  states  of  the  Cotton  South  listed  in  the  table  aver- 
aged a  51-percent  gain  in  this  respect  from  1939  to  1947; 
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the  West  North  Central  States  averaged  a  62-percent  gain.1 
The  United  States  as  a  whole  gained  59  percent,  slightly 
more  than  the  gain  in  the  five  Cotton  South  states. 


CHANGE  IN  RELATIVE  IMPORTANCE  OF  MANUFACTURING 

1939-1947  2 

(Shown  in  Percent  of  Increase  of  Manufacturing  Production 
Workers  per   1,000   Population) 

FIVE  COTTON   SOUTH  WEST  NORTH  CENTRAL 

STATES  STATES 


Alabama 59% 

Mississippi   57% 

Louisiana  46% 

Georgia 44% 

South  Carolina 34% 


Average    48% 


Nebraska 

..   110% 

Kansas    

. .     80% 

Minnesota    

..     78% 

South  Dakota  . . 

..     76% 

Iowa    

..     67% 

North  Dakota  . . 

..     57% 

Missouri   

••     48% 

Average    

■  •     73% 

It  should  be  noted  that  manufacturing  is  more  impor- 
tant in  the  Cotton  South  than  in  the  West  North  Central 
States.  It  is  the  rate  of  gain  which  is  emphasized  here,  in 
order  to  make  the  point  that  the  South  has  not  arrived  at  a 
position,  relative  to  other  agricultural  areas,  where  it  cai 
afford  to  let  up  the  drive  for  more  factories. 

MURRAY  R.  BENEDICT: 

The  implication  of  this  paragraph  seems  to  me  to  be 
in  conflict  with  one  of  the  basic  principles  of  eco- 
nomics, namely,  that  of  comparative  advantage. 
There  is  no  reason  to  assume  that  the  amount  of 
industrialization  in  the  South  should  be  the  same  as 
that  in  some  other  area.  Perhaps  it  should  be  more, 
perhaps  less.  Each  area  should  develop  those  in- 
dustries and  occupations  for  which  it  is  best  fitted. 


i  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Economic  Development  Atlas,  p.  15. 
2  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Economic  Development  Atlas,  p.  13. 
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This  may  mean  that  the  South  should  have  more 
manufactures  than  it  has  now  but  it  does  not  mean 
that  it  should  have  precisely  the  same  amount  of 
manufacturing   as  every  other  region. 

Since  1910,  industrialization  of  the  South  has  been  more 
rapid  than  that  of  the  rest  of  the  country.3  But  by  1947,  it 
still  lagged  behind  the  other  eastern  areas.  In  that  year, 
ten  southeastern  states  had  63  out  of  1,000  persons  in  manu- 
facturing production,  while  New  England  had  137,  East 
North  Central  had  122,  and  Middle  Eastern  states  had  107.4 

Neither  compared  to  the  rate  of  gain  of  other  agricultural 
areas,  nor  compared  to  the  degree  of  industrialization  of  the 
Northeast,  has  the  South  reached  the  goal  its  progressive 
leaders  have  sought  for  two  generations. 

There  is  a  point  in  this  connection  which  is  well  under- 
stood by  most  southern  leaders.  Despite  a  decline  of  agri- 
cultural population  which  has  been  noted  along  with  the 
rise  of  industry,  the  South's  farms  still  produce  something 
like  300,000  more  persons  a  year  than  are  needed  in  agricul- 
ture. If  these  people  do  not  find  off-farm  jobs  in  the  South, 
they  will  find  them  somewhere  else  whenever  general  eco- 
nomic conditions  warrant  a  move.  The  net  gain  in  popu- 
lation in  the  Southeast  from  1930  to  1948  was  3,915,000, 
but  the  natural  increase  of  population,  if  there  had  been 
no  migration  from  the  area,  would  have  been  7,184,000.5 
This  means  3,269,000  persons  born  in  the  area  moved  out. 
This  movement  has  increased  productivity  and  has  been  an 
over-all  good  thing  for  the  country.  But  if  the  South  wants" 
to  keep  its  people,  it  must  continue  to  industrialize  faster 
than  the  rest  of  the  country.  Otherwise,  people  will  con- 
tinue  to  move  away  to  find  jobs,  just  as  long  as  jobs  are 
plentiful  elsewhere.     It's  a  case  of  either  supplying  jobs 

*  Why  Industry  Moves  South   (cited  earlier) ,  p.  9. 

*U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Economic  Development  Atlas,  p.  11. 

6U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Economic  Development  Atlas,  p.  7. 
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within  the  area,  or  seeing  the  people  continue  to  move  out. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  need  exists  in  the  South  for  more 
industrialization.  There's  a  1951  need,  also,  for  more  cot- 
ton. But  shouldn't  the  great  bulk  of  this  increase  come 
from  areas  most  suitable  to  high-yield  and  mechanized 
production,  in  order  to  produce  the  greatest  amount  of 
cotton  with  the  least  damming  up  of  manpower?  The  thou- 
sands of  small  southeastern  farms  growing  a  half -bale  of 
cotton  to  the  acre  with  the  help  of  a  mule  cannot  compete 
indefinitely  against  mechanized  production  with  yields  up 
to  four  bales  to  the  acre.  For  these  small  farms  to  stop  their 
current  trend  out  of  cotton  and  into  livestock  products 
would  not  be  doing  the  South  or  the  country  any  good. 
Generally,  strong  demand  for  livestock  products  means  it  is 
a  good  time  to  expand  this  kind  of  production,  where  suit- 
able, just  as  it  is  a  good  time  to  expand  cotton— where  suit- 
able. 

Can  the  Cotton  South  do  anything  about  getting  more 
industry?  It  is  already  doing  a  good  job.  It  can  do  an 
even  better  job  as  the  southern  market  for  consumer  goods 
continues  to  grow.  Here  is  where  the  South  has  really 
jumped  ahead  of  any  other  section  of  the  country.  The 
increase  in  per-capita  income  payments  in  the  southeastern 
states  between  1929  and  1948  was  179  percent,  compared  to 
the  next  highest  increase  of  153  percent  in  the  West  North 
Central  and  the  West  South  Central  states,  and  a  gain  for 
the  country  as  a  whole  of  107  percent.  This  tremendous 
leap  forward  means  the  market  for  consumer  goods  will 
attract  more  and  more  manufacturers  of  this  kind  of  prod- 
uct. The  study,  Why  Industry  Moves  South,  by  the  Na- 
tional Planning  Association's  Committee  of  the  South, 
showed  that  of  the  88  new  plants  which  moved  south  after 
World  War  II,  45%  made  the  move  chiefly  because  of  the 
pull  of  industrial  and  consumer  markets;  25%  came  be- 
cause there  was  a  good  supply  of  labor.  The  Committee's 
publication  tells  in  detail  what  a  company  looks  for  when 
it  moves,  and  what  attracts  it,  in  particular,  to  the  South. 
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The  important  thing  is  to  take  advantage  of  such  studies  as 
this  one  which  is  written  by  experts  on  plant  location— not 
to  stop  encouraging  industries  to  move  south  because  of 
demands  for  cotton  labor. 

Where  other  considerations  are  favorable,  the  South  can 
make  a  strong  claim  for  the  location  of  additional  heavy  in- 
dustries which  may  be  needed  in  the  mobilization  effort. 
One  of  its  best  arguments  will  be  the  existence  of  consid- 
erable manpower  now  underemployed  on  small  farms.  De- 
centralization of  industry  in  the  interests  of  national  de- 
fense is  another  good  argument.  Three  federal  agencies  are 
involved  in  this  field— the  Department  of  Commerce,  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation,  and  the  National 
Production  Authority.  An  integrated  program  is  needed 
during  the  manpower  shortage  so  that  maximum  benefits 
will  accrue  to  the  nation  from  the  South's  manpower  res- 
ervoir. 

Big  government-sponsored  plants  can  arouse  local  op- 
position. Leaders  in  the  South  should  be  on  guard  against 
such  movements  as  swept  one  Illiniois  agricultural  district 
in  October  1950,  on  the  basis  of  a  rumor  that  a  big  govern- 
ment plant  was  to  be  established  in  the  community.  Pro- 
test meetings  were  held,  resolutions  adopted,  and  much  in- 
dignation generated  against  the  rumored  project.  Yet  this  is 
an  area  which  needs  new  factories  as  much  as  many  parts 
of  the  South.  Local  leadership  which  understands  the  basic 
needs  of  the  community  holds  the  key  to  these  situations, 
and  should  not  be  caught  napping. 

We  have  been  talking  about  big  industry.  Most  people 
do  when  they  think  about  the  need  for  off-farm  work.  But 
there  is  a  kind  of  off-farm  work  which  can  be  made  more 
important  in  actual  number  of  workers  and  pay  roll  in- 
volved than  big  industry.  It  has  the  advantage  of  allowing 
for  ownership  and  independence.  These,  of  course,  are  the 
many  small  businesses  supplying  services  and  processing 
raw  materials. 
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A  diversified  and  mechanized  agriculture  actually  creates 
hundreds  of  such  jobs  in  every  trading  center.  Canning 
plants,  dehydrating  plants,  seed  dryers,  farmers'  markets, 
poultry  processors,  locker  plants,  small-scale  meat  proces- 
sors, cheese  factories,  milk  processors,  electrical  service  and 
repair,  custom  fence  builders,  custom  land  clearing,  custom 
terrace  building,  feed  grinders,  custom  livestock  slaughter- 
ing—the need  for  such  services  stems  directly  from  a  modern- 
ized agriculture.  E.  E.  Neal  of  Tuskegee  Institute  estimated 
for  the  Low-Income  Subcommittee  that  for  every  15  tractor 
drivers,  one  mechanic  is  needed.  The  future  of  many 
southern  towns  will  depend  not  on  a  factory  brought  in 
from  the  outside,  but  on  whether  they  can  shift  fast  enough 
to  supply  the  services  needed  by  modern  agriculture.  Some 
towns  won't  shift  and  will  stagnate,  as  they  are  stagnating 
throughout  the  Corn  Belt.  Other  towns  will  make  great 
strides.  In  a  study  of  a  prosperous  Iowa  county,  it  was  noted 
that  during  the  period  of  modernizing  its  agriculture  only 
two  out  of  nine  trading  centers  have  shown  any  growth. 
Seven  stood  still.6  Unfortunately,  there  is  no  agency,  public 
or  private,  which  specializes  in  telling  towns  how  to  adapt 
to  a  modernized  agriculture.  Georgia  is  more  fortunate 
than  most  states  in  this  respect.  The  Georgia  Power  Com- 
pany maintains  a  staff  of  experts  in  many  fields  which  will 
survey  the  needs  and  opportunities  of  a  community.  This 
staff  has  done  some  remarkable  jobs,  which  might  well  serve 
as  a  model  for  any  community  interested  in  self-develop- 
ment. 

MURRAY  R.  BENEDICT: 

This  view  ignores  one  of  the  logical  results  of  tech- 
nological advance.  There  is  no  reason  for  all  small 
towns  to  grow  when  the  automobile  and  good  roads 
have  put  larger  and  more  diverse  retail  centers 
within  reach  of  the  farm  families. 


6  "Rural  Organization  in  Process:  A  Case  Study  of  Hamilton  County, 
Iowa,"  Research  Bulletin  365,  Iowa  State  College,  Ames,  Iowa. 
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Some  state  extension  services  are  beginning  to  enter  the 
field.  Though  designed  for  towns  in  a  good  agricultural 
district,  the  experiences  described  in  "Community  Sur- 
vival," a  circular  of  the  University  of  Illinois  Extension 
Service,7  will  prove  helpful  to  community  leaders  who  are 
wondering  how  to  start.  On  a  broader  scale— regional 
rather  than  community— the  book,  "Southern  Illinois"  by 
the  Executive  Committee  on  Southern  Illinois,  shows  what 
is  involved  particularly  for  a  low-income  area.8 

The  point  here  is  that  the  forward-looking  community 
will  not  sit  back  and  wait  for  factories  to  arrive— it  will 
make  a  survey  of  its  assets,  list  services  already  supplied, 
confer  with  farm  leaders  as  to  future  needs,  and  prepare  to 
supply  them.  This  program  creates  off-farm  jobs  right  at 
home,  and  in  lines  of  work  which  are  much  more  enjoyable 
to  many  people  than  factory  work  could  ever  be. 

Production  Methods 

Mechanization  is  one  of  the  most  important  character- 
istics of  the  Cotton  South's  changing  agriculture.  To  keep 
an  adequate  supply  of  machinery  available,  the  area  should 
be  on  guard  against  too  great  a  curtailment  of  steel  to  the 
farm  equipment  industry.  One  sees  the  generalization 
occasionally  that  agriculture  is  now  mechanized.  This  is 
far  from  the  truth  nationally  but  particularly  misleading 
as  to  the  Cotton  South.  The  South  has  not  even  solved 
the  weed-killing  problem  yet  on  test  plots,  to  say  nothing 
of  supplying  cotton  growers  with  enough  machines  for  pick- 
ing and  cultivating. 

An  absence  of  detailed  cost  and  profit  records  for  the 
production  of  livestock  in  the  area  has  been  noted.  These 
should  be  supplied  for  all  parts  of  the  Cotton  South,  as 


7  Circular    633,    University    of   Illinois    Extension    Service,    Urbana, 
Illinois. 

8  University  of  Illinois  Press,  Urbana,  Illinois. 
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rapidly  as  research  permits,  along  the  lines  of  studies  done 
for  the  Piedmont  area  of  North  Carolina,  and  generally 
applicable  to  similar  areas  in  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and 
Alabama.9  The  emphasis  of  such  records  should  be  on  the 
whole  farm  unit  not  on  isolated  experiments  in  feeding, 
fertilizer,  or  mechanization. 

JOHN  D.  BLACK: 

"Detailed  Cost  and  Profit  Records"  is  a  poor  name 
for  the  kind  of  data  supplied  in  the  North  Carolina 
bulletins  cited  and  for  the  kinds  of  information  that 
are  needed.  What  is  needed  instead  are  good 
estimates  of  the  expenditures  and  receipts  accom- 
panying alternative  crop  and  crop-and-livestock 
combinations,  alternative  programs  of  pasture  and 
other  land  improvements,  alternative  combinations 
of  labor  and  machines,  and  the  like.  This  is  what  js 
involved  in  the  "whole  farm  unit"  approach. 

As  treated  in  this  pamphlet,  "Production  Methods"  in- 
cludes the  teaching  of  improved  methods  to  adult  farmers. 

JOHN  D.  BLACK: 

The  name  "Production  Methods"  does  not  suggest  to 
the  readers  the  nature  of  the  more  important  types 
of  changes  that  need  to  be  made,  such  as  land  im- 
provements, especially  grassland  and  woodland,  and 
the  accompanying  raising  of  the  productivity  level 
of  these  lands,  nor  the  shift  toward  more  livestock. 
It  comes  nearer  to  suggesting  the  raising  of  the  pro- 
ductivity level  of  cropland  which  is  also  important. 

The  Extension  Service,  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  (SCS) , 
and  the  Farmers  Home  Administration    (FHA,   formerly 


9  "Opportunities  for  Adjustments  in  Farming  Systems,"  North  Caro- 
lina Experiment  Station,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina.  See  also  "Possible 
Land  Use  Alternatives,  Yazoo- Mississippi  Delta,"  Delta  Council,  Stone- 
ville,  Mississippi. 
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FSA)  are  doing  this  kind  of  work.  Conservation  practices 
in  return  for  payments  by  the  Production  and  Marketing 
Administration  may  also  be  said  to  be  the  result  of  adult 
education.  There  is  often  duplication  of  effort  and  con- 
fusion at  the  county  level.10  Yet  a  new  kind  of  job  may 
be  needed  if  underemployed  families  are  going  to  get  a 
better  chance  to  join  high-productivity  agriculture.  One 
reason  is  the  tendency  of  the  work  of  the  Extension  Service 
and  the  SCS  to  gravitate  to  the  problems  of  the  larger  farm- 
ers, simply  because  the  larger  farmers  are  usually  the  first 
to  ask  for  assistance.  This  situation  is  true  of  all  agricul- 
tural areas.  In  fact,  Southerners  in  Extension  and  SCS  have 
probably  done  more  to  help  really  small  farmers  than  simi- 
lar workers  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  but  not  enough 
to  solve  the  problem  of  poverty.  FHA  does  work  directly 
with  the  low-income  farmers  but  in  a  limited  way,  as  will 
be  shown  later  in  this  chapter. 

The  new  kind  of  adult  education  job,  to  deal  solely  with 
the  problems  of  low-income  farmers,  was  suggested  as  one 
possibility  by  the  experts  who  studied  low-income  farming 
for  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Economic  Report.11  One 
off-hand  objection  to  the  idea  is  that  there  are  too  many 
people  now  telling  farmers  what  they  ought  to  do.  Farmers 
of  well-off  DeKalb  County  in  northern  Illinois,  for  example, 
were  surprised  to  learn  that  there  are  178  part-time  and 
full-time  persons  getting  paid  to  give  advice  of  one  kind  or 
another  about  their  operations.  But  the  heavy  adult  educa- 
tion impact  in  most  counties  is  shouldered  by  the  county 
agent,  representing  the  Extension  Service.  In  some  counties 
the  SCS  man  also  bears  a  heavy  load. 


10  For  further  information  see  Federal-State-Local  Relations  in  Agri- 
culture by  John  D.  Black,  National  Planning  Association,  Planning 
Pamphlets  No.  70,  February  1950. 

11  Underemployment  of  Rural  Families,  material  prepared  for  the 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Economic  Report  by  the  Committee  Staff,  Feb- 
ruary 1951,  Government  Printing  Office,  1951. 
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The  inadequacy  of  existing  services  to  overcome  poverty 
is  indicated  in  the  bold  suggestion  made  to  one  town  by  the 
community  development  staff  of  the  Georgia  Power  Com- 
pany. This  town  is  the  county  seat  of  a  low-income  county. 
The  recommendation  was  that  it  engage  the  services  of  a 
"faculty"  of  20  experts  to  work  with  farmers  in  the  county, 
in  up-grading  productivity.  It  was  pointed  out  that  the 
community  might  easily  spend  as  much  money  getting  a 
factory  which  would  not  be  nearly  as  effective  in  raising 
incomes  in  the  district. 

A  federal-state  cooperative  program  could  provide  most  of 
the  funds  for  the  low-income  specialists  to  deal  with  prob- 
lems of  underemployment  in  agriculture.  It  would  seem 
wise  to  have  the  county  raise  part  of  the  necessary  funds 
as  an  indication  that  the  local  cooperation  necessary  to 
success  will  be  forthcoming. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  have  the  low-income  specialist  add 
to  the  confusion  and  duplication  now  existing  at  the  county 
level.  In  fact,  a  careful  overhauling  of  adult  farmer  educa- 
tion programs  is  needed,  whether  there  is  a  low-income 
problem  in  some  counties  or  not.  It  may  be  found  that 
reorganization  to  eliminate  duplication  can  more  than  make 
room  for  an  additional  specialist  without  adding  to  teach- 
ing manpower. 

Results  in  productivity  can  also  be  obtained  quickly  by 
making  additional  funds  available  to  Negro  Land-Grant 
Colleges.  E.  E.  Neal  of  Tuskegee  has  pointed  out  the  need 
to  expand  machinery  and  equipment  training  in  these 
colleges,  as  well  as  the  call  for  first-rate  departments  of 
animal  husbandry  and  agricultural  engineering. 

Size  of  Farm 

There  are  many  low-income  farms  in  the  Cotton  South 
that  could  greatly  increase  their  productivity  on  the  acreage 
now  farmed  by  adopting  the  best  possible  production  meth- 
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ods.  But  even  a  100-percent  increase  of  output  on  their 
existing  acreage  would  not  give  most  of  them  a  good  level 
of  living;  it  has  been  estimated  by  experts  for  the  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Economic  Report  that  as  a  group  they 
need  to  increase  productivity  300  percent  to  reach  the  level 
of  medium-sized  family  farms.  They  must  have  larger  farms 
if  the  Cotton  South  is  to  achieve  the  productivity,  and  the 
level  of  living,  reached  by  other  agricultural  areas. 

Hardly  anyone  disapproves  of  better  production  methods 
when  these  do  not  involve  bigger  farms.  But  when  we 
begin  to  talk  about  increasing  the  size  of  farms,  that  is 
sometimes  a  different  matter. 

It  is  relatively  easy  to  organize  private  and  government 
programs  to  improve  production  methods.  It  is  done  all 
the  time,  with  considerable  success.  But  there  is  no  govern- 
ment or  private  program  which  energetically  has  set  out  to 
increase  the  size  of  the  small  farms.  Only  462  farm-enlarge- 
ment loans  were  made  by  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion in  the  fiscal  year  1950,  though  some  million  farms  are 
plainly  too  small  for  efficient  operation.  Larger  farms  are 
an  inherent  part  of  many  of  the  farm-improvement  pro- 
grams being  sponsored  by  private  agencies,  such  as  Cham- 
bers of  Commerce,  community  clubs,  and  interested  indus- 
try, but  there  is  a  tendency  to  shy  away  from  this  important 
factor  as  an  openly  stated  goal.  There  is  some  feeling  that 
farms  are  growing  larger  from  natural  processes  and  that 
it  is  not  necessary  to  talk  about  it  or  do  much  about  it. 
But  it  seems  apparent  from  observation  that  most  of  the 
enlargement  of  farms  has  been  among  medium  and  larger 
operations. 

Some  of  this  side-stepping  stems  from  a  sentimental  at- 
tachment to  the  small  farms,  usually  held  by  someone  not 
trying  to  get  a  living  from  one.  Sometimes  it  is  seriously 
argued  that  the  people  on  small  farms  are  not  capable  of 
operating  larger  ones.  But  the  capabilities  of  most  small 
farmers  for  bigger  operations  seems  pretty  generally  demon- 
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strated.12  The  lack  of  desire  to  better  themselves  is  often 
cited  as  characteristic  of  small  farmers.  The  movement  for 
community  improvement  is  one  way  of  instilling  this  desire. 

Small  farms  can  enlarge  only  through  the  interlocking 
action  of  several  of  the  factors  being  considered  here— off- 
farm  jobs,  better  production  methods,  sufficient  capital,  and 
rising  community  standards,  to  name  some  of  the  most 
important.  Confronted  by  this  complexity,  some  students 
of  the  problem  are  tempted  by  programs  of  strong  govern- 
ment action.  They  want  the  government  to  buy  land  and 
apportion  it  out  among  the  more  able  small  farmers,  for 
example.  It  may  be  desirable  to  do  this  in  some  places  if 
the  proper  safeguards  can  be  written  into  a  law.  Caution 
is  required,  however.  In  some  places  where  this  system  has 
been  tried  experimentally,  as  in  Greene  County,  Georgia, 
the  results  have  not  been  happy.  Other  so-called  "resettle- 
ment" projects  were  tried  by  the  government  during  the 
1930's,  with  serious  errors  as  to  the  proper  size  of  farm. 
Government  projects  of  this  kind  seem  to  become  tinged 
with  the  subsistence  farming  complex.  And  choosing  the 
"better"  farmers  for  these  projects  is  beyond  the  proper 
function  of  any  government  agency,  no  matter  how  care- 
fully a  local  committee  is  thrust  out  in  front  as  a  screen. 

DONALD    R.  MURPHY: 

This  objection,  as  Mr.  Moore  notes  later,  does  not 
apply  to  the  tenant-purchase  and  enlargement  type 
of  loan  made  by  the  Farmers  Home  Administration. 

There  is  nothing  wrong  with  the  idea  of  buying  land  and 
helping  worthy  farmers  develop  economically-sized  farms. 
Under  the  leadership  of  its  pastor,  Eugene  Smathers,  the 
Calvary  Church  of  Big  Lick,  Tennessee,  has  bought  land 


12  See  pp.  14,  15,  16,  20. 
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and  resold  it  to  27  young  farm  couples.  Three  elders  of  the 
church  serve  with  the  pastor  on  a  committee  which  buys 
land  and  works  out  operating  plans  for  purchasers.  Over 
a  period  of  ten  years,  eight  families  have  paid  out  their 
3-percent  loans,  and  no  one  has  defaulted  on  payments. 
Buyers  agree  to  conserve  the  soil,  join  the  Farmers  Associa- 
tion (which  owns  mechanized  equipment  on  a  co-op  basis) , 
and  help  in  community  projects.  This  program  started 
with  an  initial  gift  of  $4,500.13 

It  may  be  possible  in  some  parts  of  the  Cotton  South  to 
start  a  farm-enlargement  program  by  buying  large  planta- 
tions and  breaking  them  up.  But  not  to  the  extent  a  great 
many  people  seem  to  think  possible.  The  heart  of  the  uri^~ 
deremployment  problem  is  that  there  are  too  many  small 
farms.  These  must  somehow  be  consolidated  into  larger 
farms.  This  is  a  difficult  and  slow  process,  though  it  can 
at  times  be  carried  on  rapidly  by  the  free  choice  of  the 
people  involved  when  all  the  factors  are  favorable.  South- 
ern Iowa  is  an  instance.14  While  the  purchase  and  division 
of  large  holdings,  as  they  come  on  the  market,  may  be  one 
way  of  increasing  the  average  size  of  farms,  the  slower  and 
less  spectacular  method  of  combining  small  acreages  is 
fundamental. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  one  way  to  increase  the  size 
of  farm  operations  in  areas  where  farms  are  too  small  is 
by  having  part-time  farmers  rent  their  land  to  full-time 
operators.  This  may  be  found  particularly  useful  in  those 
areas  of  the  Cotton  South  where  factory  jobs  are  becoming 
more  numerous. 

How  big  is  an  adequate  farm?  Naturally,  farm  sizes  vary 
widely,  according  to  type  of  soil,  product,  availability  of 
markets,  and  ability  and  experience  of  the  operator.  We 
have  already  noted  that  65  percent  of  the  farms  in  the 
South  have  less  than  30  acres,  which  is  below  the  minimum 


13  The  Progressive  Farmer,  October  1950. 

14  See  Chapter  VI. 
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for  efficient  mechanization  with  medium-sized  tractors.15 
E.  E.  Neal  of  Tuskegee,  in  his  testimony  before  the  Low- 
Income  Subcommittee,  speaking  about  the  needs  of  Negro 
farmers  in  particular,  estimated  it  would  take  about  $2,000 
to  get  a  family  "into  fairly  good  commercial  agriculture  on 
the  basis  of  40  to  65  acres."  This  expert,  incidentally, 
recommended  funds— presumably  federal— for  this  work,  but 
asked  that  the  funds  be  loaned  to  local  community  groups, 
which  would  deal  directly  with  farmers.16 

Availability  of  Capital 

The  need  for  capital  in  overcoming  underemployment  in 
agriculture  is  so  apparent  that  it  is  not  likely  to  be  under- 
emphasized  in  the  planning  phase;  but  as  already  noted, 
the  results  to  be  obtained  by  additional  capital,  without  the 
interlocking  effect  of  other  factors,  would  be  disappointing. 
All  the  capital  in  the  world  will  not  create  the  desires  and 
the  abilities  which  lead  to  its  efficient  use.  The  $2,000 
mentioned  by  E.  E.  Neal,  unless  it  is  wisely  used  by  the 
farm  operator,  would  be  just  $2,000  wasted.  The  same 
goes  for  $20,000  or  $200,000. 

A  lack  of  demand  for  credit  has  been  noted  by  many  ex- 
perts in  this  field.  Unwillingness  to  borrow  is  as  great  a 
problem  and  often  more  difficult  to  solve  than  unwilling- 
ness to  lend.  W.  E.  Hendrix  of  the  University  of  Georgia, 
in  his  article  in  Journal  of  Farm  Economics,17  says,  "In- 
creased investment  in  education  will  necessarily  have  to  go 
hand  in  hand  with  increased  investment  in  physical  capital 
goods  if  those  physical  capital  goods  are  to  increase  the 
productivity  of  these  workers." 


"There  is  a  widespread  feeling  among  the  farmers  and  equipment 
dealers  that  anything  smaller  than  a  medium  tractor  is  too  small  for 
southern  soils,  which  frequently  are  of  the  heavy  red  types. 

19  Low-Income  Families,  Hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Low- 
Income  Families,  Joint  Committee  on  the  Economic  Report,  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  1950,  p.  232. 

17  See  footnote  on  p.  19. 
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The  scarcity  of  capital  on  Cotton  South  farms  can  readily 
be  proved,  and  is  familiar  to  everyone  who  has  looked  even 
casually  at  agriculture  in  that  area.  Paul  W.  Chapman, 
Associate  Dean  of  the  College  of  Agriculture,  University  of 
Georgia,  puts  it  in  this  striking  manner:  "Only  by  adding 
45%  or  more  to  the  average  invested  capital  per  farm  can 
Georgia's  agricultural  income  per  operator  be  raised  to  the 
national  average."  This  would  be  about  $348,000,000,  on 
a  basis  of  1945,  for  equipment  and  livestock  alone— an 
average  of  f  1,550  additional  capital  per  farm.  A  continua- 
tion of  good  farm  incomes,  as  now  foreseen,  will  make  the 
task  of  acquiring  additional  capital  on  medium  and  large 
farms  much  easier  than  at  any  time  in  the  past  hundred 
years.  The  problem  is  to  see  that  the  small,  low-income 
farms  get  enough  capital  to  make  desirable  changes. 

Capital  is  needed  for  two  kinds  of  changes.  One  is  for 
improvement  of  production  methods  on  farms  already  large 
enough  to  be  efficient.  The  other  is  for  enlargement  of 
farms  which  are  now  too  small. 

Productivity  can  be  greatly  increased  on  what  is  common- 
ly called  medium-sized  farms  in  the  Cotton  South  without 
enlarging  the  farm.  In  one  study,  a  medium-sized  farm  was 
denned  as  one  with  45  to  74  acres  used  for  crops.18  New 
capital  on  these  farms  is  needed  for  soil  improvements, 
livestock,  buildings,  fences,  and  machinery  if  the  farms  are 
to  make  a  shift  from  cotton  alone  to  a  cotton-livestock 
type  of  operation.  The  study  showed  that  a  shift  to  cotton 
and  livestock  on  such  a  farm  required  loans  totaling  $2,213, 
spread  over  three  years,  with  $1,936  necessary  the  first  year. 
These  loans  could  be  paid  off  in  five  years,  with  returns 
based  on  conservative  price  estimates.  The  net  farm  income 
would  rise,  in  the  same  period,  from  $660  to  $2,139. 


w  "Capital  and  Credit  in  New  Farming  Systems,"  D.  B.  Ibach,  Agri- 
cultural Economics  Research,  U.S.D.A.,  October  1950.  Based  on  a  study 
of  farming  systems  in  the  southern  Piedmont  of  North  Carolina,  and 
applicable  to  similar  areas  of  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  South  Carolina. 
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Capital  to  enlarge  farms  that  are  too  small  is  more  difficult 
to  get.  For  one  thing,  the  borrower  lacks  the  resources  and 
often  the  experience  of  the  larger  operator.  For  another, 
enlarging  farms  is  not  the  generally  accepted  or  the  openly 
stated  goal  of  agricultural  change. 

Where  will  the  capital  for  improving  medium  farms  and 
enlarging  small  ones  be  found? 

Much  of  it  will  come  from  continued  good  earnings,  as 
happened  on  Georgia  farms  in  the  1940-45  period.  But  as 
farms  get  progressively  smaller,  income  from  earnings  as 
a  source  of  capital  becomes  less  and  less  important  until— 
on  the  smallest  farms— it  disappears.  Family  living— and  a 
poor  living  at  that— takes  every  cent  of  income. 

Apparently,  private  sources  could  supply  much  of  the 
capital,  and  a  great  deal  more  can  be  obtained  from  these 
sources,  if  community  leaders  go  after  it.  The  Alabama 
Planning  Board,  in  a  study  of  Macon  County,  showed  the 
area  was  well  suited  to  broiler  production.  But  farmers 
needed  capital  for  brooders,  chicken  houses,  chicks,  and 
feed.  None  was  available.  This  is  one  side  of  the  picture. 
The  other  side  is  found  in  the  great  Gainesville,  Georgia, 
broiler  area  which  is  now  second  in  income  in  the  United 
States.  This  development  was  made  possible  by  privately 
extended  credit  to  farmers.  Credit  has  returned  handsome 
profits  to  the  lender,  the  borrower,  and  to  the  whole  central 
and  north  Georgia  area. 

The  St.  Louis  Federal  Reserve  Bank  has  examined  thou- 
sands of  loans  made  to  farmers  for  changing  over  to  a 
livestock-soil  conservation  type  of  farming  in  which  loans 
could  be  repaid  only  out  of  increased  productivity.  It  rec- 
ommends, on  the  basis  of  its  studies,  that  bankers  make 
loans  of  this  kind  to  farmers.  They  are  good  business  for 
lenders  of  money.  The  bank's  experts  in  this  study  have 
stated,  "If  two-thirds  of  the  farmers  in  a  typical  county  will 
establish  balanced  farming  programs,  the  increased  income 
will  be  equal  to  securing  a  new  factory  with  480  employees 
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each  of  whom  earns  $40  a  week."  That  kind  of  talk  makes 
sense  to  bankers.  There  is  no  reason  why  these  loans, 
based  on  increasing  productivity,  will  not  be  made  by  in- 
surance companies  and  other  kinds  of  lenders  as  their  use- 
fulness becomes  better  known. 

The  American  National  Bank  of  Mobile,  Alabama,  has 
worked  out  a  system  of  payment  for  farm-equipment  loans 
which  will  vary  with  the  farmer's  ability  to  pay,  and  other 
banks  are  doing  the  same  thing.  Some  banks  in  dairying 
areas  achieve  the  same  goal  by  agreeing  to  accept  a  given 
percentage  of  the  milk  check  each  month  in  repayment. 
A  bank  in  one  low-income  area  reluctantly  made  a  loan  to 
a  new  soil-testing  cooperative,  and  when  the  results  began 
to  show,  refused  to  accept  repayment  of  the  loan,  urging 
the  co-op  to  use  the  money  to  improve  agriculture  in  other 
ways.  It  would  be  wrong  to  give  the  impression,  by  citing 
these  favorable  developments,  that  bankers  are  all  convinced 
that  they  must  meet  the  credit  needs  of  agriculture  in  these 
new  ways.  Far  from  it.  The  examples  are  cited  to  prove 
what  is  true— many  bankers  can  be  so  convinced  by  a  deter- 
mined community  leadership.  In  some  cases  a  banker  will 
even  take  the  lead;  his  community  is  fortunate. 

Where  private  sources  will  not  or  cannot  supply  funds 
on  an  ordinary  risk  basis,  the  familiar  method  of  govern- 
ment underwriting  of  loans,  as  now  practiced  for  home- 
owner loans,  can  be  used.  As  pointed  out  by  Ibach 
("Capital  and  Credit  in  New  Farming  Systems") ,  a  gov- 
ernment guarantee  would  not  have  to  cover  the  entire  loan 
in  order  to  insure  the  investor.  The  provision  of  a  complete 
farm  management  plan,  or  at  least  models  by  which  farmers 
and  lenders  can  judge  the  soundess  of  individual  plans,  is 
necessary  to  the  success  of  these  loans.  Community  leaders 
should  ask  their  agricultural  college  and  their  Extension 
Service  for  farm  management  budgets  applicable  to  their 
own  areas.  They  are  not  now  available  in  most  areas, 
but  should  be  prepared. 
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The  Farmers  Home  Administration  is  a  source  of  capital 
which  has  been  of  great  value  in  a  bellwether  role,  showing 
what  can  be  done  when  the  right  combination  of  personal 
initiative,  production  methods,  technical  help,  and  capital 
is  brought  together.  It  has  also  shown  many  things  to  be 
avoided,  such  as  taking  capital  to  people  before  they  are 
anxious  to  use  it  to  better  themselves. 

FHA  makes  three  kinds  of  loans:  (1)  for  production 
goods  such  as  livestock  and  machinery;  (2)  for  operating 
and  subsistence  expenses;  (3)  for  ownership.  On  the  books 
in  mid- 1950  were  191,000  of  the  first  two  types  of  loans  and 
44,000  ownership  loans— a  measure,  not  of  the  poverty  prob- 
lem, but  of  the  restrictions  imposed  by  the  laws.  There  are 
many  FHA  borrowers  who  show  no  improvement.  But  on 
an  average,  real  gains  are  made.  Income  of  families  paying 
out  and  going  off  the  program,  for  example,  are  $1,300  a 
year  higher  than  those  coming  into  the  program— a  jump  of 
80  per  cent  in  productivity,  and  proof  of  what  can  be  done 
among  borrowers  of  this  type. 

JOHN  D.  BLACK: 

The  restrictions  are  not  imposed  so  much  by  the  laws 
as  by  the  lack  of  appropriations.  The  discussion  fol- 
lowing on  these  pages  surrenders  to  defeatism  much 
more  on  this  score  than  I  am  willing  to  accept. 
Vigorous  leadership  by  the  Extension  Service,  Soil 
Conservation  Service,  etc.  in  a  program  of  planning 
land  improvements  and  the  like  for  those  families 
that  can  be  interested  in  increasing  their  incomes, 
and  have  the  labor  and  management  potential  for 
it,  will  demonstrate  the  possibilities  of  such  farm  pro- 
grams and  possibly  interest  many  more  families  in 
such  an  undertaking.  This  will  change  the  attitudes 
of  many  of  the  politicians.  The  FSA  at  one  time  had 
strong  support  in  Congress.  Such  support  can  be 
regained.  Also  an  important  new  factor  is  entering 
the   situation.   With   the   growth    of  population   and 
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raises  in  income  in  prospect,  and  assuming  only  the 
average  gain  in  the  latter  of  the  past  30  years,  the 
country  is  going  to  need  a  third  more  farm  products 
by  1975  and  almost  as  much  again  by  2000.  Hence 
there  is  going  to  be  need  for  increased  production 
on  these  poorly  developed  farms.  The  South  has  a 
great  opportunity  to  expand  its  agriculture.  This  op- 
portunity  can  be  sold  to  Southern  political  leaders. 

FHA  could  have  been  more  effective  in  raising  produc- 
tivity if  it  had  not  been  trying  to  reach  as  many  borrowers 
as  possible.  The  statutory  limit  of  $3,500  for  production 
goods  loans  is  too  low;  it  takes  at  least  $4,000  or  $5,000  to 
shift  a  cotton  farm  to  a  dairy  farm.  But  the  average  pro- 
duction-goods loan  is  around  $1,000,  far  less  than  even  the 
inadequate  statutory  limit. 

MURRAY  R.  BENEDICT: 

I  am  doubtful  that  this  contention  is  well  founded. 
There  must  be  some  limitation  on  special  types  of  aid 
or  the  dangers  of  favoritism  and  abuse  become 
serious.  No  doubt  some  undercapitalized  mechanics 
or  store  managers  could  operate  successfully  a 
garage  or  a  retail  store  if  supplied  by  the  govern- 
ment with  capital  in  the  amount  of  $50,000  or  $100,- 
000,  but  this  would  not  justify  singling  out  these 
individuals  for  such  large  amounts  of  special  aid. 

The  ownership  loans  result  in  effective  gains  of  produc- 
tivity when  accompanied  by  a  change  from  cotton  to  live- 
stock. But  families  who  merely  borrow  money  in  order 
to  buy  a  small  cotton  acreage,  a  mule,  and  a  plow,  usually 
end  up  no  better  off  than  before. 

Ownership  loans  are  from  two  sources:  direct  government 
funds  and  private  lenders,  such  as  banks,  under  loan  guar- 
antees from  the  government.  The  latter  type  is  newer,  and 
is  becoming  more  widely  used.  This  gradual  acceptance 
highlights  the  valuable  bellwether  role  FHA  can  play.    It 
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should  be  looked  into  by  local  organizations  seeking  capital 
to  improve  farming,  as  there  is  more  chance  to  expand  this 
type  of  loan  than  to  have  Congress  directly  appropriate 
enough  money  to  raise  productivity  to  an  important  extent. 
The  frequent  and  bitter  debates  over  the  very  limited  FHA 
program  and  that  of  its  forerunner,  the  FSA,  indicate  this. 

A  limitation  which  seems  inherent  in  the  FSA  approach 
concerns  the  size  of  farms.  What  is  needed  in  many  cases 
is  larger  farms,  yet  politicians  hesitate  to  vote  money  for 
a  program  which  would  allow  farms  larger  than  the  or- 
dinary farms  of  the  neighborhood. 

In  the  early  FSA  days,  when  funds  were  ample,  enlarge- 
ment loans  were  not  permitted.  Since  enlargement  loans 
have  been  permitted,  funds  have  been  curtailed.  One  way 
or  another  the  political  process  has  barred  the  way  to  a 
strong,  effective  farm-enlargement  loan  program  by  this 
agency.  Another  limitation  on  the  usefulness  of  FHA  is 
the  label  of  being  "on  the  government"  which  has  become 
attached  to  its  borrowers  in  the  South.  This  idea  that  bor- 
rowers were  somehow  wards  of  the  government  never  took 
hold  in  other  areas,  where  the  loans  are  looked  on  more 
as  a  business  proposition,  to  be  repaid  by  the  energy  and 
resourcefulness  of  the  borrower.  Apparently,  the  idea  that 
borrowers  were  wards  of  a  paternalistic  government  was 
encouraged  by  some  of  the  original  employees  of  the  FSA 
in  the  South.  It  is  an  impression  which  is  firmly  fixed  now 
in  many  minds.  It  is  a  barrier  to  any  broad  acceptance  of 
FHA  as  a  means  of  overcoming  poverty. 

DONALD    R.  MURPHY: 

On  the  contrary,  FHA  has  made  a  sufficiently  good 
record  in  tenant-purchase  loans  that  it  can  be  a 
major  factor  in  setting  new  patterns  for  enlarging 
and  developing  too-small  farms.  As  Mr.  Moore  sug- 
gests, Congress  should  give  FHA  much  more  leeway 
in  making  enlargement  loans  which  really  help 
toward  efficient  farm  management. 
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Tenure 

Tenancy  and  sharecropping  is  not  a  universal  character- 
istic of  low-income  farming.  Quite  the  contrary.  A  high 
degree  of  ownership  is  typical  of  the  Southern  Appalachians, 
the  Ozarks,  the  southern  Illinois-Indiana-Ohio  strip,  and  the 
Great  Lakes  cutover  area.  Tenure  as  it  effects  poverty  is 
really  a  major  problem  in  the  Cotton  South  alone.  And 
even  in  the  Cotton  South,  it  is  undergoing  rapid  change. 

In  ten  cotton  states,  white  sharecroppers  declined  56  per- 
cent from  1920  to  1945-from  339,000  to  151,000.  Negro 
sharecroppers  declined  32  percent— from  380,000  to  260,- 
000. 1B  Sharecroppers  were  at  a  peak  in  1920,  and  have 
shown  a  steady  decline  since  that  year.  In  the  five  eastern 
cotton  states,  the  decline  has  been  42  percent  for  white 
sharecroppers  and  22  percent  for  Negro  sharecroppers— less 
than  for  the  cotton  belt  as  a  whole,  but  so  substantial 
that  it  cannot  be  disregarded.  The  South  is  not  confronted 
here  with  an  institution  which  is  rigid  and  fixed,  or  by  one 
that  is  getting  worse.  It  is  changing,  and  it  is  changing 
for  the  better  as  a  result  of  influences  which  J.  L.  Fulmer 
identifies  as  high  farm  incomes,  an  efficient  and  fair  source 
of  farm  credit,  farm  programs  which  tend  to  insure  mini- 
mum income,  a  movement  toward  wage  labor  in  preference 
to  sharecropping  as  cotton  yields  increase,  and  the  adoption 
of  mechanized  production  which  tends  to  take  the  place  of 
sharecroppers.  Some  of  the  sharecroppers  have  gone  into 
ownership  of  farms.  Some  have  become  wage  laborers  on 
farms.  Others  have  moved  away  to  become  workers  in 
town.  As  wage  labor  on  farms,  their  lot  is  sometimes  worse 
than  as  sharecroppers,  but  if  they  are  hired  to  drive  a  trac- 
tor, for  example,  their  productivity  and  their  income  will 
probably  be  higher. 


"Agricultural  Progress  in  the  Cotton  Belt  since  1920,  John  Leonard 
Fulmer,  University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  1950,  Table  18  and  discus- 
sion, p.  75. 
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A  fairly  large  landowner  in  Columbus,  Georgia,  has  re- 
cently gone  out  of  cotton  entirely  in  favor  of  beef  cattle, 
simply  because  his  sharecroppers  had  left  in  such  large 
numbers  for  jobs  in  town.  He  is  better  off  and  so  are  his 
former  croppers.  Note  the  sequence— the  sharecroppers 
left  first,  and  the  change  in  farming  methods  followed.  One 
close  student  of  southern  agriculture  believes  this  drift  of 
workers  away  from  sharecropping  has  been  the  most  impor- 
tant element  in  modernizing  agriculture.  "If  we  had  the 
old  number  of  workers  available  at  the  old  rates  of  pay,  the 
South  would  have  experienced  very  little  of  the  agricul- 
tural progress  of  the  last  ten  years,"  he  believes. 

There  is  some  evidence  that  in  recent  years,  Negroes  have 
been  leaving  southern  farms  faster  than  whites.  When 
they  leave,  they  sometimes  need  special  training  in  order 
to  qualify  for  jobs  in  town.  They  also  seem  to  be  taking 
over  many  of  the  well-paid  jobs  operating  farm  equipment, 
and  special  training  would  equip  more  for  this  work. 

Helping  sharecroppers  and  small  tenants  into  ownership 
of  adequate  farms  is  naturally  a  major  concern  to  the  South. 
This  can  be  done  by  stimulating  desires  through  rising  com- 
munity standards,  by  hunting  for  sources  of  capital,  and  by 
a  specialized  adult  education  program  so  that  better  produc- 
tion methods  will  be  adopted. 

Tenure  problems  can  also  be  attacked  by  another  means— 
by  an  effort  to  keep  what  is  good  in  the  system,  and  to 
improve  what  is  bad.  An  interesting  experiment  along  this 
line  has  been  made  in  Edgecombe  County,  North  Carolina, 
a  tobacco,  peanuts,  and  cotton  county  on  the  coastal  plains. 
The  objectives  were  to  improve  production  methods  by 
working  out  a  farming  system  for  each  cropper  unit  based 
on  latest  research  and  technical  practices,  and  to  stimulate 
landowners  and  croppers  to  improve  living  conditions  by 
repairs,  modernization  of  houses,  electrical  equipment,  a 
garden  plan,  and  preservation  of  home-grown  foods.  Under 
the  program,  tobacco,  cotton,  and  corn  yields  have  increased 
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(peanuts  declined  but  less  than  the  county  trend);  hogs  have 
been  added  as  a  commercial  crop;  conservation  practices 
have  been  adopted;  the  rate  of  movement  by  croppers  to 
other  farms  has  declined  from  43  percent  to  12  percent; 
property  values  have  gone  up;  owners'  incomes  have  been 
increased;  living  conditions  have  been  improved  by  in- 
creased ownership  of  many  devices,  ranging  from  electric 
refrigerators  to  irons.  Behind  the  signs  of  physical  progress 
is  the  real  goal:  To  stimulate  a  change  from  a  mental  atti- 
tude of  dependence  to  a  mental  attitude  of  self-reliance. 
This  goal  is  recognized  by  the  "graduation"  from  the  pro- 
gram of  one  farm  and  all  its  croppers,  symbolizing  its  inde- 
pendence from  the  close  supervision  which  the  plan  re- 
quires. This  approach  requires  considerable  supervisory 
manpower,  and  slow  and  careful  work  among  both  owners 
and  croppers  to  be  certain  that  attitudes  change  in  the 
direction  of  independence.  Applied  even  on  a  big  scale, 
results  would  be  slow.  But  a  program  of  improving  the 
cropper  system,  as  worked  out  in  the  Edgecombe  County 
experiment  may  suit  the  needs  of  some  communities  better 
than  any  other  program.  Or  it  can  be  combined  with  other 
programs  which  lead  to  ownership  by  croppers.  It  is  sig- 
nificant that  in  either  kind  of  program  stress  must  be  put 
on  rising  community  standards  as  a  forerunner  to  success. 

Perhaps  the  question  will  be  asked  by  some:  What  is 
good  about  the  cropper  system  that  should  be  retained? 
For  one  thing,  it  is  an  easily  attained  first  step  on  the  agri- 
cultural ladder  which,  in  a  properly  fluid  economy,  can 
carry  the  efficient  and  the  ambitious  to  ownership.  A  recent 
comment  by  C.  A.  Bratton  is  illuminating  in  this  respect.20 
In  New  York,  tenancy  has  declined  from  a  high  of  24  per- 
cent in  1900  to  a  low  of  8  percent  in  1945.  "In  the  past," 
he  writes,  "a  common  route  for  young  men  to  take  to  farm 
ownership  was  that  of  hired  man,  tenant,  owner.    A  decline 


80  "Farm  Research,"  Cornell  College  of  Agriculture,  Ithaca,  New  York. 
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in  the  number  of  tenant-operated  farms  has  made  this  sec- 
ond step  difficult.  As  a  result,  young  men  have  had  to  seek 
other  routes  to  farm  ownership." 

Other  Factors 


Three  factors  remain  to  be  mentioned.  The  importance 
of  rising  community  standards  has  appeared  in  many  refer- 
ences, and  need  not  be  considered  again  here.  It  is  a  factor 
which  plainly  is  of  paramount  importance,  as  the  success 
of  so  many  programs  in  other  fields  depends  on  stimulating 
a  desire  for  improvement. 

Educational  standards,  too,  can  stimulate  desire  for  im- 
provement, as  well  as  making  it  possible  for  people  to  live 
richer  lives  by  making  more  efficient  use  of  natural  advan- 
tages. They  were  discussed,  with  particular  reference  to 
the  South,  in  Chapter  II. 

Availability  of  markets  is  a  factor  which  is  rapidly  de- 
veloping to  the  Cotton  South's  advantage.  The  growth  of 
industrial  areas  creates  new  nearby  markets  for  diversified 
products,  particularly  livestock  and  fresh  produce.  This  is 
simply  a  case  of  constant  watchfulness  in  order  to  take 
advantage  of  the  new  opportunities.  It  is  a  job  which 
County  Agricultural  Agents  and  local  communities  can  do, 
working  with  Experiment  Stations  where  additional  knowl- 
edge has  to  be  developed. 


SUMMARY 

"Off-farm  jobs"  is  the  key  factor  in  the  Cotton  South. 
The  number  of  such  jobs  have  gained,  but  not  fast  enough 
to  increase  the  area's  productivity  relative  to  other  areas. 
Consumer  goods  industries  offer  a  special  opportunity  due 
to  the  rise  of  income,  and  should  continue  to  be  sought 
despite  manpower  needs  of  cotton  growers  particularly  in 
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the  eastern  part  of  the  area.  Government  should  be  en- 
couraged to  place  plants  in  the  area.  Communities  need 
not  wait  for  factories  from  the  outside,  but  can  expand  the 
services  needed  by  modern  agriculture. 

The  Cotton  South  needs  additional  mechanical  equip- 
ment to  replace  manpower.  Cost  and  profit  records  for 
diversified  farming  under  operating  conditions  are  needed. 
Technicians  charged  solely  with  helping  low-income  farm- 
ers may  be  needed.  Facilities  of  Negro  Land-Grant  Colleges 
should  be  expanded. 

Many  Cotton  South  farms  will  have  to  be  increased  in 
size  if  their  operators  are  to  achieve  the  productivity  of 
agriculture  elsewhere.  There  is  a  tendency  to  side-step  this 
phase  of  modernizing  agriculture.  It  is  a  factor  unusually 
dependent  on  the  interlocking  of  other  factors.  Buying 
land  and  reselling  it  to  worthy  farmers  can  be  done  by 
local  groups,  which  is  preferable  to  government-directed 
programs. 

Capital  is  needed  to  improve  production  methods  and  to 
enlarge  farms.  Capital  for  the  latter  use  is  the  more  difficult 
to  obtain  because  enlarging  small  farms  is  not  often  an 
admitted  goal  of  agricultural  progress.  Profitable  farming 
is  an  important  source  of  new  capital.  Private  capital  can 
be  obtained  for  helping  small  farms  increase  output.  Gov- 
ernment-insured loans  should  be  an  increasingly  important 
source  of  credit.  Direct  government  loans  such  as  those 
made  by  the  Farmers  Home  Administration  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  solve  the  capital  scarcity  problem. 

The  tenancy  situation  in  the  Cotton  South  has  been  ra- 
pidly changing  during  the  past  25  years.  There  are  fewer 
sharecroppers  each  year.  Some  leave  for  jobs  in  town,  and 
special  training  is  required  for  some  of  them  when  this  step 
is  taken.    Some  become  wage  hands  on  farms,  and  require 
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special  training  in  order  to  take  over  the  jobs  of  operating 
farm  machinery.  Some  become  owners,  and  they  can  be 
aided  in  this  process  by  community  improvement  plans, 
increased  adult  education  opportunities,  and  expanded 
capital  resources.  The  cropper  system  itself  can  be  im- 
proved, as  shown  in  the  Edgecombe  County  experiment. 
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IV. 

Southern  Appalachian-Ozarks 


There  are  more  low-income  farmers  in  the  Southern  Ap- 
palachians and  Ozarks  than  in  the  Cotton  South.  More- 
over, incomes  tend  to  be  lower  than  in  the  Cotton  South. 
If  areas  were  being  examined  in  this  booklet  according  to 
the  degree  of  poverty  and  its  difficulty  of  solution,  the  South- 
ern Appalachian-Ozarks  areas  would  have  been  examined 
first.  The  mountain  areas  are  more  static— more  rigidly 
hemmed  in  by  the  barriers  to  greater  productivity. 

At  the  same  time,  low-income  mountain  and  hill  farmers 
are  likely  to  live  better  than  the  low-income  farmers  of  the 
Cotton  South.  The  "rent  bale"  does  not  weigh  them  down, 
for  one  thing.  They  often  hunt  and  fish  and  trap,  thus  in- 
creasing a  sense  of  self-reliance.  Many  would  rather  go  on 
living  their  present  life  than  exchange  it  for  any  other— not 
because  they  are  too  discouraged  to  try  anything  new,  but 
because  they  honestly  like  what  they  have.  Of  course,  they 
would  be  glad  to  handle  more  money.  Who  wouldn't?  But 
when  it  comes  to  exchanging  their  life  in  the  mountains 
for  life  in  a  town— just  to  handle  more  money— that's  some- 
thing else. 

Many  of  them  demonstrate  that  there  is  more  to  living 
than  producing  a  greater  amount  of  goods.  As  we  see  the 
smoke  curling  from  a  mountain  cabin,  and  see  the  father 
on  the  porch  talking  to  his  children,  or  striking  off  down  a 
trail  with  his  dogs,  the  rest  of  us  are  likely  to  feel  respect 
for  a  sense  of  values  which— we  suspect— may  often  go  deeper 
than  our  own. 
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Despite  the  fact  that,  in  general,  low-income  mountain 
farmers  live  better  than  low-income  Cotton  South  farmers, 
the  depth  of  poverty  is  greater  in  the  mountains.  The  self- 
sufficing  farm  area  (largely  mountain)  as  defined  by  Raper 
in  "Rural  Life  in  the  U.  S.,"  has  a  level-of-living  index  of 
74  compared  to  the  Cotton  Belt's  53.  (U.  S.  average  equals 
100) .  But  the  10  poorest  mountain  counties  of  Kentucky 
have  levels  of  living  which  on  this  index  range  from  16 
down  to  5.  The  health  of  people  in  such  counties  is  often 
bad,  educational  standards  are  low,  and  diets  are  often  in- 
adequate. These  handicaps  will  gradually  be  reduced  if 
mountain  people  can  reduce  the  barriers  which  keep  them 
from  greater  productivity.  And  there  is  no  reason  to  fear 
that  a  reduction  of  these  handicaps  would  lessen  the  fine 
quality  of  self-reliance  which  the  rest  of  us  admire. 

Before  we  start  an  inventory  of  the  mountain  areas,  it 
might  be  well  to  define  them  again.  The  Southern  Ap- 
palachians include  the  mountainous  sections  of  West  Vir- 
ginia and  Kentucky,  the  Blue  Ridge  areas  of  Virginia  and 
Tennessee,  the  Great  Smokies  of  North  Carolina,  and  the 
hills  of  northern  Georgia  and  Alabama.  The  Ozarks  lie 
in  Missouri  and  Arkansas.  The  areas  are  treated  as  one 
type  after  the  method  used  by  Carl  Taylor  and  others  in 
their  pioneer  work  on  agricultural  poverty.1  The  similar- 
ities between  the  two  sections  are  many.  Some  of  the  chief 
differences  merely  stem  from  the  fact  that  the  Ozarks  were 
settled  a  generation  later. 

Tenure 

We  can  start  with  this  factor  in  our  inventory  of  moun- 
tain farming  with  the  assurance  that  it  is  a  favorable  one, 
and  one  not  likely  to  change  for  the  worse.  There  is  a  high 
degree  of  ownership— about  75  percent.  And  there  is  a  high 
regard  for  ownership,  which  is  closely  linked  to  the  self- 
sufficient,  attitude  of  the  people. 


i  See  footnote  on  p.  10. 
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Size  of  Farm 

About  20  percent  of  the  Southern  Appalachian  farms 
are  under  20  acres  and  another  20  percent  are  between  20 
and  49  acres.  Farms  run  a  little  larger  in  the  Ozarks.  In 
both  districts  frequent  ridges  limit  the  acreage  one  family 
can  operate.  Despite  this  difficulty,  the  cultivated  area  of 
many  farms  can  be  made  larger  as  the  opportunity  arises 
for  acquiring  nearby  property.  However,  these  opportuni- 
ties do  not  arise  as  frequently  as  in  areas  where  there  is 
freer  movement  of  the  people  to  other  jobs.  Mountain 
topography  and  the  strong  desire  to  retain  ownership  will 
make  any  general  movement  toward  larger  units  a  slow  one. 

Production  Methods 

Mountain  farmers  have  been  passed  over  by  research  and 
technological  advances.  As  a  nation,  we  have  come  to  think 
that  mountain  farming  must  mean  poor  farmers.  But  the 
Swiss  do  very  well  on  their  farms,  by  adjusting  to  the  avail- 
able resources.    Our  mountain  farmers  can  do  the  same. 

The  original  holdings  in  our  mountain  areas  often  ran 
as  large  as  500  acres  to  an  owner.  The  valleys  and  hollows 
were  settled  first.  A  rapid  increase  of  population  combined 
with  an  isolation  which  kept  young  people  from  moving 
out,  led  first  to  frequent  division  of  acreages,  and  finally  to 
cultivation  of  slopes  which  never  should  have  been  taken 
out  of  trees  and  grass.  Research  and  adult  education  spe- 
cifically directed  at  raising  productivity  can  do  much  to 
overcome  these  mistakes  of  the  past. 

The  three-man  Georgia  Mountain  Experiment  Station  at 
Blairsville  demonstrates  what  can  be  accomplished.  Let- 
tuce can  be  planted  by  March  1  and  sent  to  market  90  days 
later,  at  a  gross  of  $1,000  to  $1,300  an  acre.  The  heads  are 
so  big  that  only  half  as  many  as  usual  will  go  into  a  standard 
crate.  The  land  can  then  be  planted  to  a  late  vegetable 
crop. 
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Since  fertilizer  has  been  available  from  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  (TVA),  the  average  corn  yield  has  gone 
from  29  bushels  to  45  bushels  in  three  Georgia  mountain 
counties.  The  development  of  a  special  hybrid,  Georgia 
101,  will  shoot  yields  up  again.  Georgia  101  and  proper 
fertilization  have  moved  fields  from  a  20-bushel  yield  to 
175  bushels.  In  three  Georgia  mountain  counties,  170 
farmers  have  qualified  for  the  100-bushel  club.  Compare 
these  yields  with  the  corn  you  are  used  to  seeing  along 
mountain  roads,  and  it  is  plain  what  improved  production 
methods  promise. 

Properly  handled  grass  may  be  even  more  spectacular  in 
its  long-run  effects.  On  land  which  was  once  run  down  to 
the  point  of  being  nearly  valueless,  the  Georgia  Mountain 
Station  staff  fertilized  four  acres  and  planted  it  to  Ladino 
and  tall  Fescue.  On  these  four  acres,  four  dairy  cows  grazed 
the  year  around  without  receiving  any  other  feed.  They 
gave  6,287  pounds  of  milk  each.  In  addition  to  what  the 
cows  grazed,  almost  414  tons  of  hay  were  sold  off  the  plot. 
One  paddock  was  fenced  off  long  enough  to  produce  1,000 
pounds  of  Fescue  seed.  Milk,  hay,  seed,  and  calves  pro- 
duced a  revenue  of  $1,373  the  first  year  of  grazing. 

The  staff  hopes  to  get  into  experiments  with  hogs,  which 
promise  to  become  another  important  cash  crop.  One 
nearby  farmer  grossed  $1,100  with  hogs  from  two  acres  of 
pasture  and  two  acres  of  corn. 

Even  bigger  output  from  pasture  may  come  when  grazing 
experiments  with  local  strains  of  Fescue  can  be  made.  In 
small  plots  they  show  much  greater  growth  than  the  Alta 
and  Kentucky  31  which  have  been  used  thus  far. 

Results  of  this  kind  are  not  amazing  in  commercial  agri- 
culture. But  they  are  new  to  mountain  agriculture.  The 
beginnings  now  being  made  should  be  pushed  rapidly,  and 
the  work  expanded  into  other  fields.  The  truth  is,  farming 
has  been  a  makeshift  affair  in  the  mountain  areas,  and  the 
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great  adult  education  institutions  and  experiment  stations 
have  done  little  thus  far  to  make  it  anything  else.  Demon- 
stration farms  sponsored  by  TVA  and  Extension  Service  are 
beginning  to  make  an  impact  on  mountain  farming  and 
should  be  encouraged.  The  use  of  cover  crops  as  part  of 
the  conservation  payment  program  has  been  widely  adopted 
and  is  another  mark  of  progress. 

JOHN  D.  BLACK: 

This  analysis  deals  inadequately  with  an  important  as- 
pect of  increasing  the  productivity  of  these  mountain 
regions,  namely,  the  possibilities  of  combining  agri- 
culture and  forestry  in  them,  in  part  on  the  same 
farms,  and  in  part  by  combining  with  the  farming 
some  off-farm  work  in  forests  and  in  providing  plants 
using  timber  products.  These  possibilities  have  in- 
creased several  fold  as  a  result  of  the  recent  sharp 
rise  in  prices  of  timber  products,  which  rise  promises 
to  be  sustained.  The  reader  should  acquaint  himself 
with  these  possibilities.  A  brief  account  will  be  found 
in  Chapter  46  of  "The  Management  of  Farm  Wood- 
land," in  Farm  Management  by  Black,  Clawson, 
Sayre,  and  Wilcox.  Other  sources  are  a  chapter  in 
The  Rural  Economy  of  New  England  by  John  D. 
Black  and  Planning  One  Town,  a  Hill  Town  in 
Massachusetts  by  the  same  author.  The  analysis  that 
is  most  specific  for  these  mountain  areas  is  that  by 
W.  A.  Duerr  and  the  University  of  Kentucky  in  a 
series  of  five  bulletins  dealing  with  "The  Farm  and 
Forest  Resources  in  the  Eastern  Kentucky  Highlands." 
One  of  these  studies  contrasts  four  possible  land-use 
plans  for  Quicksands  County  in  this  region.  Three 
of  the  plans  would  support  414  families  with  average 
cash  receipts  of  $170  per  farm  at  1940  prices. 
Another  would  support  only  173  with  cash  receipts  of 
$1,200  at  1940  prices.  Timber  product  prices  have 
risen  much  more  than  other  prices  since  1940.  The 
major  difficulty  with  such  a  program  for  these  regions 
is  the  waiting  period  of  perhaps  25  years  between 
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the  time  when  good  woodland  management  is  begun 
and  the  income  from  this  attains  magnitude.  This 
means  that  special  types  of  credit  advances  are 
needed.  But  the  shortage  of  timber  promises  to  be  so 
great  within  25  years  that  the  country  cannot  afford 
not  to  make  the  credit  available. 

Availability  of  Markets 

Isolation  has  characterized  mountain  farming.  There 
are  still  many  areas  where  roads  are  merely  tracks;  where 
families  see  their  neighbors  only  at  occasional  preaching  in 
the  nearest  church;  where  production  cannot  be  for  the 
market  simply  because  there  is  no  market  available.  But 
paved  roads  and  motor  trucks  are  nibbling  away  at  this 
isolation.  The  lettuce  development  around  Blairsville, 
Georgia,  for  example,  is  promising  because  of  the  growth 
of  Atlanta  and  other  southern  cities.  Before  it  can  go  much 
farther,  though,  it  requires  a  marketing  organization  of 
some  kind,  and  regular  truck  service  in  and  out  of  the  area. 
Dairying  opportunities  also  depend  on  transportation  to 
processing  plants.  Distance  no  longer  means  isolation. 
As  all-year  roads  are  pushed  through  mountain  areas— pri- 
marily in  the  interests  of  the  tourist  business,  not  agricul- 
ture—many opportunities  for  increased  productivity  will  be 
found.  Along  with  production  methods,  the  market  factor 
is  one  of  the  hopeful  ones  in  mountain  farming.  A  low- 
income  specialist  in  mountain  areas  would  find  it  necessary 
to  concentrate  on  ways  to  establish  marketing  arrangements. 

Availability  of  Capital 

Mountain  farming  does  not  create  an  important  amount 
of  capital  from  earnings,  as  Cotton  South  farming  can  when 
times  are  good.  And  outsiders  with  money  to  invest  are 
not  often  attracted  to  the  rough,  isolated  Appalachian  and 
Ozark  areas.  The  result  would  be  a  marked  scarcity  of 
capital— if  there  were  a  greater  demand  for  it.  But  inter- 
vening ridges  make  farm  consolidation  difficult,  the  strong 
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desire  to  own  land  keeps  new  acreage  from  being  readily 
available,  and  the  demand  for  new  equipment  is  held 
down  by  the  small  acreages.  Static  community  standards 
also  reduce  the  demand  for  capital.  In  this  respect,  short- 
age of  capital  as  associated  with  the  Cotton  South  is  a 
healthy  sign,  for  it  shows  demand  is  active.  There  is  not  a 
similarly  powerful  demand  from  mountain  farmers.  To 
help  stimulate  a  broad  demand  for  capital,  the  FHA  can 
play  a  particularly  useful  role  on  pilot  farms.  As  mar- 
kets become  available  and  modern  production  techniques 
spread,  there  will  be  an  increasing  demand  for  capital. 
It  will  probably  have  to  be  met  to  a  great  extent  either  by 
direct  government  loans  or  by  government-insured  loans. 
It  is  doubtful  if  private,  uninsured  sources  will  be  readily 
available,  but  a  livelier  demand  could  work  a  swift  change 
in  this  outlook. 


Off- Farm  Jobs 

The  way  to  open  up  a  demand  for  capital,  to  encourage 
new  production  techniques,  and  to  start  enlarging  moun- 
tain farms  is  to  increase  the  number  of  off-farm  jobs,  and 
to  make  off-farm  jobs  more  attractive. 

Part-time  and  temporary  full-time  work  off  farms  is 
part  of  the  tradition  of  mountain  farming.  In  a  study  of 
Knott  County,  Kentucky,  in  1929,  five  out  of  six  farmers 
were  getting  an  important  part  of  their  income  from  non- 
farm  sources.  Probably  a  fourth  now  work  100  days  or 
more  off  the  farm,  often  in  mining  or  lumbering.  This  has 
not  resulted  in  a  high  level  of  living,  partly  because  it  tends 
to  keep  too  many  people  on  mountain  farms. 

Increasing  the  number  of  full-time  jobs  available  to  those 
who  want  to  make  a  transfer  out  of  farming  is  one  way  to 
increase  productivity.  A  thoughtful  resident  of  the  Mis- 
souri Ozarks  makes  this  observation:  "The  cure  for  rural 
poverty  down  here  is  war.    War  is  the  only  thing  I  know  of 
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that  creates  a  demand  for  the  full  employment  of  our  peo- 
ple. Farming  doesn't  keep  our  people  busy,  and  the  best 
timber  was  taken  30  years  ago.  Now  comes  the  story  that 
the  government  is  going  to  build  a  big  war  plant  in  this 
district.  If  this  is  true,  you  can  leave  my  part  of  the  Ozarks 
out  of  your  booklet." 

Big  plants  can,  indeed,  start  whole  districts  on  the  road 
to  higher  productivity,  and  mountain  areas  should  be 
given  top  consideration  for  defense  industries. 

Making  off-farm  jobs  more  attractive  is  important  among 
mountain  people.  They  show  a  lively  interest  in  leaving 
their  farms  for  temporary  work.  As  much  as  25  percent 
of  the  population  left  some  counties  during  World  War  II.2 

But  when  the  war  was  over,  they  returned  in  great  num- 
bers to  their  farms  rather  than  risk  job-hunting  during 
the  reconversion  period.  They  welcomed  the  ready  money 
of  war-work,  but  not  the  prospect  of  remaining  in  towns 
in  an  uncertain  future.  As  events  turned  out,  many  would 
have  been  better  off  had  they  stayed  in  town,  found  new 
jobs,  and  prepared  themselves  to  take  full  advantage  of  the 
current  manpower  shortage.  But  their  return  to  the  moun- 
tains then  seemed  like  a  sensible  decision  in  light  of  the 
gloomy  reconversion  forecasts  made  repeatedly  during  the 
war.  (Many  professional  business  analysts  disappeared  in 
the  mountains  about  that  time.)  The  uncertainty  in  fac- 
tory jobs  is  very  important  to  mountain  people,  since  it  runs 
counter  to  the  high  value  they  place  on  security  and  self- 
reliance.  Education  in  mountain  communities  for  entry 
into  the  self-employment  services  would  help  overcome  their 
reluctance  to  move  permanently  to  town. 

During  the  current  manpower  pinch,  it  is  likely  that  we 
shall  have  to  depend  again  on  the  willingness  of  mountain 

"Arthur  F.  Raper,  "The  General  and  Self-Sufficing  Areas,"  in  Rural 
Life  in  the  United  States,  by  Carl  C.  Taylor  and  others,  New  York, 
1949,  ch.  26,  p.  451. 
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people  to  work  temporarily  away  from  home.  But  we  must 
not  expect  this  sort  of  employment  to  work  any  fundamen- 
tal change  in  mountain  agriculture.  Permanent  moves  by 
sufficient  numbers  would  certainly  work  a  change— but  not 
temporary  employment. 

A  bright  hope  over  the  longer  run  is  the  tourist  and  vaca- 
tioner. North  Carolina  and  the  Ozarks  are  pace-setters  in 
showing  what  can  be  done  to  attract  visitors  to  areas  which 
once  were  by-passed.  The  tourist  business  is  a  big  business 
composed  of  many  small  enterprises  such  as  service  stations, 
tourist  cabins,  and  restaurants.  These  are  well  suited  to 
the  mountaineers'  desire  for  independence. 

The  north  Georgia  mountains,  where  many  surfaced 
roads  are  relatively  new,  show  a  marked  contrast  with  North 
Carolina's  efforts  to  attract  tourists.  The  scenery  in  these 
Georgia  mountains  is  beautiful,  and  the  natural  advantages 
for  entertaining  visitors  almost  endless.  Yet  a  drive  of  miles 
along  the  new  roads  will  show  only  an  occasional  hunter's 
camp  down  in  the  canyon.  When  the  area  has  been  built 
up  to  attract  and  hold  travelers  and  vacationers,  employ- 
ment will  be  furnished  thousands  of  persons.  Some  of  the 
new  money  drawn  into  the  area  will  work  itself  back  to  the 
improvement  of  farming. 

Educational  Standards 

Most  mountain  areas  have  low  educational  standards. 
Some  of  the  difficulties  in  raising  standards  have  been 
touched  on  in  Chapter  II.  On  the  more  optimistic  side, 
North  Carolina,  despite  its  many  mountain  counties,  has 
been  a  leader  in  school  consolidation  and  is  far  ahead  of 
many  richer  states  in  this  respect. 

The  mountain  areas  have  had  considerable  experience  in 
training  adults  for  homecrafts,  a  type  of  enterprise  which 
also  becomes  a  strong  tourist  attraction.  This  sort  of  thing 
might  well  fill  a  larger  place  in  the  public  school  programs 
if  funds  from  federal  or  other  sources  make  it  possible. 
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Community  Standards 

In  Georgia  and  Tennessee  a  few  mountain  communities 
have  taken  an  energetic  part  in  community  development 
programs.  The  National  Grange-Sears,  Roebuck  Founda- 
tion contests  have  drawn  others  into  active  programs.  The 
tourist  business  has  been  an  important  stimulant  to  im- 
proved standards  o£  community  life.  But,  on  the  whole, 
this  sort  of  work  runs  into  many  difficulties  in  mountain 
areas. 

One  difficulty  is  the  habit  of  isolation— the  infrequency 
of  group  action.  Leaders  sometimes  have  to  be  satisfied 
merely  to  get  a  group  together  in  regular  meetings  for  a 
year,  without  attempting  any  particular  improvement. 
Low-income  specialists  in  such  districts  will  not  be  able  to 
locate  the  local  leadership  as  easily  as  in  the  new  Cotton 
South.  But  as  everywhere,  the  local  leadership  holds  the 
key  to  success  and  must  be  drawn  out  before  real  progress 
can  be  expected. 


SUMMARY 

The  Southern  Appalachian-Ozarks  can  be  greatly  helped 
toward  increased  productivity  by  improved  production 
methods.  Research  on  behalf  of  mountain  farming  should 
be  greatly  expanded.  Markets  must  be  sought  actively  in 
connection  with  new  production  methods.  More  govern- 
ment plants  in  mountain  areas  would  increase  jobs,  and  the 
expanding  tourist  business  is  a  hopeful  long-run  oppor- 
tunity. Unfavorable  factors  such  as  size  of  farms, 
scarcity  of  capital,  low  educational  standards,  and  static 
community  standards  will  move  more  readily  toward  better- 
ment as  a  concentrated  attack  on  production  methods,  mar- 
kets, and  off -farm  jobs  begins  to  make  progress. 
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V. 

The  Cutover  Land  of  the 
Northern  Great  Lakes  District 


About  70  or  75  northern  counties  of  Michigan,  Wiscon- 
sin, and  northeastern  Minnesota  are  usually  lumped  to- 
gether as  a  low-income  area.  It  is  misleading  to  think  of  it 
primarily  as  an  area  of  low  agricultural  income,  however. 
This  cutover  land  was  not  opened  up  as  agricultural  coun- 
try, as  were  the  Cotton  South  and  the  mountain  valleys  of 
the  Southern  Appalachians.  The  first  settlers  were  timber 
cutters. 

Farming  followed  the  timber  industry  because  the  logging 
camps  and  the  villages  needed  food,  and  because  horses 
in  the  lumbering  operations  needed  feed.  "A  few  progres- 
sive people  with  farm  experience  saw  an  opportunity  to 
supply  this  local  demand  for  food  and  feed  by  growing  it 
locally,"  an  expert  on  the  Minnesota  cutover  points  out.1 
Farmers  cut  small  clearings  out  of  the  forest  to  supply 
this  local  market.  In  addition,  they  could  get  work  when 
it  was  needed  in  the  woods  or  mills.  They  also  got  income 
from  the  sale  of  timber  off  their  farms.  Timber  develop- 
ment started  about  1860  and  30  years  later  iron  was  found 
in  the  Mesabe  Range.  From  1900  to  1920,  few  questions 
were  raised  about  the  way  farming  was  developing  in  this 
area.  Population  was  rapidly  growing,  the  local  demand 
for  food  was  rising,  and  more  farms  were  cleared  each  year. 


*A.  D.  Wilson,  "Progress  in  Development  of  a  Land  and  Timber 
Management  Program  in  Northeastern  Minnesota,"  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station,  University  of  Minnesota,  1944. 
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Difficulties  set  in  about  1920.  The  timber  industry  de- 
clined because  the  virgin  stand  was  nearing  exhaustion,  and 
with  it  the  chance  for  part-time  work  off  farms  declined. 
Labor-saving  devices  in  mines  reduced  the  need  for  part- 
time  work  in  that  industry.  The  relatively  few  farms  of 
adequate  size  that  were  cleared  and  ready  for  commercial 
production  went  into  a  period  of  declining  prices.  Most 
of  the  farms  were  not  completely  cleared,  and  had  inade- 
quate crop  land;  yet  the  settlers  lacked  resources  to  complete 
the  job.  There  was  a  steep  increase  in  taxes  on  the  land. 
Some  of  the  land  which  had  been  cleared  with  high  hopes, 
turned  out  to  be  hopelessly  bad  for  farming. 

The  area  never  fully  recovered  from  this  accumulation  of 
difficulties.  It  is  included  on  the  type-of-farming  maps  of 
the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  as  a  dairy  area,  and 
this  is  its  chief  agricultural  effort.  But  it  is  not  an  agri- 
cultural area  which  has  fallen  into  difficulties.  It  is  a 
lumber  and  mining  area  which  has  fallen  into  difficulties. 
The  agricultural  problems  have  been  created  in  the  wake 
of  a  long  decline  in  the  lumber  industry. 

The  people  of  the  cutover  land  have  thought  long  and 
hard  about  their  difficulties.  A  great  deal  of  imaginative 
and  creative  leadership  has  come  forward  to  seek  solutions. 
Better  land  use  is  the  foundation  on  which  many  of  them 
base  their  thinking.  In  one  year  (1936)  four  million  acres 
of  land  in  14  northeastern  Minnesota  counties  were  for- 
feited to  the  state  in  lieu  of  taxes.  This  was  22  percent  of 
all  the  land  in  the  14  counties.  Lands  forfeited  for  taxes 
under  Minnesota  law  can  be  classified  by  county  boards, 
and  this  classification  must  be  approved  by  township  boards. 
This  means  that  county  and  township  boards  must  agree 
before  classification  can  become  effective.  The  next  step  is 
zoning  into  restricted  and  unrestricted  land. 

Construction  of  buildings,  occupancy,  and  year-round 
residence  is  not  permitted  on  the  restricted  land,  which  is 
land  that  is  not  at  present  suitable  for  agriculture  in  the 
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opinion  of  the  local  people  themselves.  A  land  exchange 
law  makes  it  possible  to  trade  land  with  a  settler  who  finds 
himself  in  an  area  classified  as  restricted.  Or  he  may  con- 
tinue to  live  in  the  restricted  area  if  that  is  his  choice. 
About  2.2  percent  of  the  farms  wind  up  in  classified  areas, 
and  experience  in  Minnesota  has  shown  that  residents  on 
by  far  the  most  of  these  prefer  to  exchange  their  land  for  a 
location  which  will  provide  them  with  better  community 
services.  The  result  of  zoning  is  to  approve  about  a  third 
of  the  land  for  farming.  The  remainder  is  wild  land,  ap- 
proved for  sustained-yield  lumbering.  The  Minnesota  ap- 
proach, with  its  emphasis  on  classification  by  local  people, 
is  worth  study  by  other  areas  where  land  use  is  a  major 
factor  in  holding  back  productivity. 

Classification  and  zoning,  of  course,  do  not  increase  pro- 
ductivity in  themselves.  The  task  of  creating  more  pro- 
ductive jobs,  and  of  increasing  the  output  of  farmers, 
remains. 

Off-Farm  Jobs 

The  past,  in  the  cutover  country,  belonged  to  lumber- 
ing. The  future  is  bound  closely  to  this  industry  as  well, 
though  not  as  closely  as  in  the  past. 

Timber  land  is  now  recognized  as  something  of  perma- 
nent value,  not  something  to  cut  over  once  and  abandon. 
Quick-growing  trees  become  commercially  useful  in  20  to 
25  years.  Some  experts  believe  that  under  good  manage- 
ment, timber  lands  will  yield  as  much  annual  income  to 
the  people  of  the  area  as  the  original  crop  of  trees.  This 
would  be  a  tremendous  factor  in  increasing  productivity. 

There  is  a  new  spirit  of  optimism  about  the  future  of 
Minnesota's  iron  mines,  too,  and  some  promise  of  a  rise 
in  the  number  of  off-farm  jobs.  The  process  of  extracting 
iron  from  taconite  may  bring  as  much  as  $500  million  in 
new  capital  into  these  sections.     The  process,  which  ex- 
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tracts  iron  from  rock,  requires  21/4  to  3  times  as  much  labor 
per  ton  of  ore  as  traditional  mining  requires.  It  will  also 
supply  12  months  of  work  a  year  instead  of  8  months  as  in 
open-pit  works.  Railroad  and  port  employment  in  Duluth- 
Superior  will  increase  as  the  new  method  spreads. 

As  timber  yields  increase  under  the  new  methods,  there 
is  likely  to  be  some  additional  expansion  in  the  number 
of  specialty  paper  mills,  such  as  those  which  have  grown 
rapidly  in  Wisconsin. 

Wisconsin  has  had  a  rapid  expansion  of  industrial  ac- 
tivity during  the  past  ten  years.  Production  workers  in 
manufacturing  increased  73  percent  in  that  state  from 
1939  to  1947,  with  most  of  them  concentrated  in  four  south- 
eastern counties  near  Milwaukee,  Racine,  and  Kenosha. 
This  area  is  now  important  enough  as  a  market  to  attract 
additional  consumer-goods  industries,  and  the  state  expects 
to  continue  its  industrial  expansion.  The  great  industrial 
area  of  central  and  southern  Michigan  has  attracted  workers 
from  the  cutover  areas  in  the  north  for  a  generation. 

The  tourist  and  vacation  business  is  thriving,  and  has  the 
same  beneficial  effect  as  in  the  Appalachian-Ozarks.  Private 
and  state  agencies  are  active  in  promoting  fishing,  hunting, 
and  other  attractions;  national  forests  and  state  parks 
promise  to  increase  this  source  of  income  in  the  future. 

While  these  opportunities  can  supply  real  gains  in  in- 
come, industry  will  not  become  important  in  many  parts  of 
the  cutover  regions.  Such  communities  as  Duluth  and  Su- 
perior offer  advantages  for  some  kinds  of  heavy  industry. 
But  the  area  as  a  whole  is  so  sparsely  populated  that  new 
plants  there  would  have  a  limited  manpower  reserve  com- 
pared to  those  in  the  Cotton  South  and  southern  mountain 
areas.  The  sparse  population  makes  it  relatively  unattrac- 
tive for  consumer  industries,  too.  Lumbering,  mining,  and 
agriculture  for  some  time  will  remain  the  chief  opportuni- 
ties for  increasing  productivity. 
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Production  Methods 

Farming  in  the  cutover  lands  is  relatively  new.  Home- 
steads still  are  being  cut  out  of  former  timber  land.  In 
this  frontier  environment,  marked  improvements  in  pro- 
duction are  possible.  In  the  southern  half  of  the  area,  par- 
ticularly, efficient  dairying  can  be  increased.  Detailed  case 
studies  of  small  dairy  farms  for  New  England  show  what 
can  be  done  to  increase  output  per  worker  by  improved 
pastures,  mechanization,  and  fast-milking.2  The  number 
of  cows  has  increased  a  third  with  no  increase  in  the  labor 
force.  Similar  opportunities  are  limited  in  the  cutover 
land  by  lack  of  big,  nearby  markets,  but  some  progress  is 
being  made. 

Notable  strides  have  been  made  in  specialty  farming. 
Cucumbers  planted  on  80  acres  of  logged-off  Michigan  land 
started  farmer  Miles  Chase  on  an  operation  which  now  in- 
cludes 360  acres,  four  tractors,  a  combine,  a  baler,  an  irri- 
gation system,  an  eight-room  house,  and  an  airplane— all 
paid  for.3  Mesick,  Michigan,  a  town  of  300  in  Wexford 
County  (where  about  half  of  the  farmers  are  in  the  low- 
income  brackets)  went  into  a  long  decline  when  the  saw- 
mills closed.  A  young  high  school  teacher  started  programs 
designed  to  overcome  the  handicap  of  sandy  soil.  Mesick 
now  has  a  Christmas  tree  industry,  a  nearby  1,600-acre  re- 
forestation project,  a  gladiolus  business  which  ships  to  many 
parts  of  the  country,  a  cannery  for  locally  grown  vegetables 
—and  a  winter  sports  park  complete  with  ski  tow.  In 
Newaygo  County,  Michigan,  where  a  third  of  the  farmers 
probably  are  in  low-income  brackets,  the  town  of  Fremont 
has  a  baby  food  products  plant  which  sells  $42  million 
worth  of  products  a  year,  employs  1,000,  and  provides  a 
market  for  farmers.    A  manufacturer  of  canned  chow  mein 


2  Richard  G.  Wheeler,  "Operating  Unit  Approach  to  Farm  Manage- 
ment," Journal  of  Farm  Economics,  May  1950. 
*  Chicago  Tribune,  October  10,  1950. 
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in  Duluth  had  decided  he  would  have  to  move  out  of  the 
state  because  of  the  expense  of  shipping  in  celery.  The 
local  supply  of  celery  was  increased,  and  the  manufacturer 
stayed. 

JOHN  D.  BUCK: 

My  comments  on  mountain  farms  are  applicable 
here  except  for  minor  modifications.  The  combina- 
tions that  promise  most  for  the  future  of  the  cutover 
regions  of  the  Lake  States  are  dairying,  potatoes, 
and  woodland.  Interspersed  among  the  forest  lands 
are  stretches  of  potential  crop  and  pasture  land  that 
will  support  large  enough  communities  of  farms  to 
maintain  schools,  roads,  and  other  public  services. 
Work  in  the  nearby  forests  and  processing  plants 
will  provide  much  more  employment  when  woodland 
management  is  extended  to  more  of  the  forest  land 
as  it  must  be  if  we  are  to  forestall  a  timber  famine 
before  the  year  2000.  Planning  in  advance  for  such 
land  use  is  highly  essential. 

Availability  of  Capital 

Inadequate  capital  was  almost  a  universal  characteristic  of 
the  farmers  who  pioneered  this  area,  and  productivity 
cannot  be  increased  now  without  more  capital.  There  will 
probably  have  to  be  considerable  dependence  on  public 
credit  of  the  FHA  type.  There  are  also  hopeful  indica- 
tions of  interest  on  the  part  of  private  lenders. 

A  group  of  country  bankers  in  north-central  Wisconsin 
have  joined  in  making  an  experimental  loan  to  a  farmer 
for  a  soil-  and  herd-improvement  program.4  The  loan  is 
set  up  for  a  ten-year  period.  Repayment  is  to  begin  in  the 
fourth  year  and  is  scheduled  at  about  70  percent  of  the 
anticipated  interest  in  farm  income. 


*  "Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Chicago,  Agricultural  Letter,"  Ernest  T. 
Baughman,  Agricultural  Economist,  August  18,  1950. 
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One  of  the  banks  in  this  experiment  is  trying  something 
of  its  own,  which  promises  quicker  results.  Money  is  being 
loaned  to  several  farmers  to  apply  the  full  soil  treatment, 
recommended  by  Extension  and  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service,  to  about  ten  acres  of  their  land  on  a  speed-up  pro- 
gram. Half  of  the  recommended  lime  and  fertilizer  was 
applied  in  the  fall,  the  other  half  in  the  spring.  The  goal 
is  increased  productivity  by  the  end  of  the  crop  year. 

Size  of  Farm 

Farms  in  the  Wisconsin  cutover  counties  average  23  to  30 
acres  of  crop  land  compared  to  an  average  of  60  to  90  acres 
in  the  state's  high-income  counties.5  Cropland  per  male 
over  14  years  of  age  is  28  acres  in  the  low-income  counties 
and  47  acres  in  the  high-income  counties. 

A  third  of  the  farms  in  northeastern  Minnesota  have  15 
crop  acres  or  less  and  almost  two-thirds  have  30  acres  or 
less.  There  are  only  about  4,500  farms  in  the  14  cutover 
counties  which  have  as  much  as  60  acres  of  cropland.  By 
way  of  contrast,  in  the  productive  Red  River  Valley  in 
northwestern  Minnesota,  cropland  per  farm  averages  170 
acres. 

A  minimum  of  40  acres  apparently  is  required  to  make  a 
going  concern  out  of  a  Minnesota  cutover  farm  specializing 
in  livestock.  The  needed  land  is  there,  in  areas  classified 
as  suitable  for  agriculture.  But  clearing  land,  adding  build- 
ings, and  adding  livestock  and  equipment  would  require 
capital.  There  are  some  20,000  farms  in  the  Minnesota  cut- 
over  counties  which  average  15  acres  of  cropland.  To 
clear  25  acres  of  additional  land  and  supply  the  other 
needs  would  have  required  about  $2,000  per  farm,  on  the 
basis  of  1944  prices.    Today,  the  cost  would  be  much  higher, 


6  "Low-Income  Farm  Families  in  Wisconsin,"  a  study  submitted  to 
the  low-income  experts  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Economic  Re- 
port, by  Philip  M.  Raup  and  others,  Wisconsin  College  of  Agriculture, 
1950. 
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possibly  upwards  of  $3,000  per  farm.  Thus,  $60  million 
capital  would  be  required  to  increase  these  small  farms  to 
40  acres.  This  would  be  a  great  gain  in  productivity  for 
the  people  involved,  but  would  probably  leave  many  of 
them  with  $1,500  to  $2,000  value  of  products.  This  is  an 
improvement,  but  it  would  not  put  them  into  really  high- 
productivity  agriculture. 


SUMMARY 

Before  production  can  be  increased  in  the  cutover  land 
in  about  70  or  75  counties  of  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and 
northeastern  Minnesota,  considerable  clearing  of  the  land  is 
necessary  in  order  to  enlarge  the  size  of  farms.  Additional 
livestock  and  equipment  is  needed.  Increased  productivity 
for  the  area  could  be  achieved  through  good  management  of 
the  timber  lands.  New  iron-mining  processes  which  re- 
quire more  labor  will  increase  the  number  of  off -farm  jobs, 
and  with  more  widespread  use  of  the  new  mining  methods, 
railroad  and  port  employment  will  increase.  Private  lend- 
ers and  bankers  should  be  looked  to  for  the  additional 
capital  required  to  enlarge  the  farms  and  should  be  en- 
couraged to  work  out  loan  arrangements  for  farmers. 
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VI. 

Southern  Illinois-Indiana-Ohio 


The  area  which  includes  Southern  Illinois-Indiana-Ohio 
is  a  more  important  source  of  increased  productivity  than 
the  cutover  area.  There  are  more  low-income  farmers 
here,  and  the  density  of  population  is  greater.  The  natural 
resources  are  more  varied.  Industrialization  is  already  un- 
derway to  a  significant  degree  and  the  district  is  more 
suitable  to  high-productivity  farming. 

About  15  counties  in  Illinois,  13  in  Indiana,  and  20  in 
Ohio  form  the  heart  of  this  area— 48  counties  in  which  40 
percent  or  more  of  the  farmers  had  $1,500  or  less  gross 
value  of  products  in  1945.  There  are  36  much  more  sparsely 
settled  counties  of  this  category  in  the  cutover. 

In  Ohio,  this  group  of  midwestern  counties  includes 
uplands  which  lead  to  the  Appalachians  of  West  Virginia. 
To  the  west,  in  Illinois,  the  district  meets  the  Ozarks  uplift 
of  Missouri.  Hill  farming  is  characteristic  of  the  district. 
For  simplicity,  this  area  is  called  the  Midwestern  Uplands. 

By  the  time  the  prairie  areas  of  Indiana  and  Illinois  were 
settled,  commercial  farming  was  an  economic  need;  large- 
scale  farms  which  later  led  easily  and  naturally  to  mechan- 
ization were  laid  out.  But  the  Midwestern  Uplands  area 
was  settled  a  full  generation  earlier  by  frontiersmen,  mainly 
of  mountain  background.  They  were  looking  for  that 
combination  of  wood  and  water  which,  to  them,  meant 
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successful  farming  of  a  subsistence  type.  The  first  farms 
were  small  clearings.  And  farming  as  a  whole  is  still  on  a 
small  scale  throughout  the  district. 

Ten  counties  of  southern  Iowa  offer  a  parallel  in  many 
respects.  They  are  on  rolling  land;  the  first  farms  were 
small,  and  were  established  by  pioneers  of  a  mountain- 
frontier  background;  they  were  settled  a  generation  before 
the  prairie  areas;  and  they  lagged  behind  adjacent  areas 
to  the  north  in  agricultural  income.  They  are  of  special 
interest  in  this  study  because,  during  the  past  ten  years, 
they  have  moved  out  of  the  low-income  classification.  How 
they  did  it  has  been  examined  by  Wallace  E.  Ogg  of  Iowa 
State  College.  He  knows  these  counties  well,  having  served 
in  one  of  them  as  county  agricultural  agent. 

Low  incomes  in  the  ten  counties,  according  to  Ogg, 
stemmed  from  the  way  they  were  settled— on  small  farms, 
with  small  fields,  as  subsistence  farms  along  frontier  lines. 
When,  in  the  twenties,  mechanization  became  common  on 
the  larger  prairie  farms  to  the  north,  this  area  began  to  lag 
far  behind  in  income.  General  unemployment  of  the 
thirties  forced  young  people  to  stay  on  the  already  crowded 
farms  because  there  was  nowhere  else  to  go. 

This  blockade  was  suddenly  dissolved  by  World  War  IFs 
manpower  needs  and  income  gains.  A  rapid  adjustment 
occurred  in  the  ten  counties  marked  by  (1)  an  increase  in 
the  size  of  farms,  and  (2)  by  an  increase  in  livestock.  From 
1920  to  1930,  farms  had  increased  in  the  district  on  an 
average  of  six  acres.  From  1930  to  1940,  the  average  in- 
crease was  seven  acres.  From  1940  to  1947,  the  increase  was 
36  acres.  Progress  toward  larger  farms  and  the  addition 
of  practices  which  paved  the  way  for  more  livestock  would 
have  been  even  more  rapid,  Ogg  concluded,  had  it  not 
been  for  a  fear  that  depression  would  follow  the  war.  The 
conclusion  was  that  the  district  would  be  able  to  continue 
its  progress  without  the  aid  of  special  government  programs. 
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DONALD    R.  MURPHY: 

Note  that  the  movement  of  surplus  farm  population 
to  town  came  before  farm  improvement.  Note  also 
that  in  southern  Iowa,  nearby  war  plants  made 
migration  to  town  jobs  easy.  In  some  other  districts, 
farmers  have  an  effective  choice  between  farm  and 
town  only  when  some  agency  tells  them  about  town 
jobs,  helps  them  to  prepare  for  town  jobs,  and  makes 
it  easy  for  them  to  move  to  town  jobs.  The  pattern 
set  in  southern  Iowa  in  World  War  II  may  not  work 
for  the  greater  number  of  cotton  and  mountain  farms 
today. 

Much  remains  to  be  done,  of  course.  A  need  for  still 
larger  farms  is  seen;  more  off-farm  jobs  are  needed;  better 
production  methods  are  possible  particularly  in  pasture 
management  and  soil  conservation;  still  more  livestock 
would  be  desirable.  Such  problems  as  school  reorganiza- 
tion and  better  roads  remain  to  be  solved  by  local  action. 

The  Midwestern  Uplands  has  no  such  record  of  rapid 
gain.  Most  farms  are  not  half  as  big  as  the  219-acre  aver- 
age of  the  Iowa  counties  studied.  There  is  about  six  man- 
months  per  year  of  useful  labor  on  many  Midwestern  Up- 
lands farms  compared  to  an  average  of  sixteen  months  of 
labor  per  year  on  farms  in  the  ten  Iowa  counties.  The 
Midwestern  Uplands  has  lagged  in  production  methods 
compared  to  its  Iowa  counterpart.  This  is  true  despite  a 
marked  population  shift  out  of  parts  of  the  Uplands  dur- 
ing the  war.  Many  of  these  people  returned  after  V-J 
Day— in  this  respect,  acting  much  like  their  cousins  in  the 
Southern  Appalachians.  The  small  farms  and  the  odd  jobs 
near  home  looked  better  than  collecting  unemployment  in- 
surance in  town. 

The  population  ups-and-downs  of  southern  Illinois  coun- 
ties show  pretty  much  what  happened.  Of  16  counties,  ten 
showed  population  gains  from  1900  to  1940  and  two  coal 
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mining  counties  showed  increases  of  85  percent  and  170 
percent.  The  more  rural  counties  were  the  ones  that  de- 
clined. A  movement  out  of  the  area  began  in  1940,  which 
by  1943  resulted  in  population  losses  ranging  from  one 
percent  in  some  counties  up  to  29  percent.  But  it  was  a 
temporary  trend.  A  movement  back  to  the  area  began  in 
1944,  two  years  before  the  end  of  World  War  II.  By  1948, 
the  population  in  12  counties  was  bigger  than  in  1940  and 
the  decline  in  the  other  four  was  only  a  matter  of  a  few 
hundred.  Ten  years  of  good  times  have  not  reduced  the 
population  of  an  area  which  had  relatively  ready  access  to 
employment  in  northern  Illinois,  the  St.  Louis  industrial 
district,  and  the  rapidly  growing  industries  around  Louis- 
ville. Nor  has  the  population  made  a  shift  within  the  dis- 
trict from  farming  to  other  kinds  of  work,  as  the  country 
as  a  whole  has  done.  In  1940,  25  percent  of  the  labor 
force  of  southern  Illinois  was  in  agriculture  compared  to  18 
percent  for  the  United  States  as  a  whole.  By  1946,  33  per- 
cent of  southern  Illinois  workers  were  back  in  agriculture 
compared  to  15  percent  for  the  U.  S. 

Off-Farm  Jobs 

This  failure  of  either  local  industries  or  of  industry_in^ 
nearby  areas  to  reduce  the  number  of  workers  depending 
on  agriculture  is  probably  typical  of  the  entire  Midwestern 
Uplands.  It  indicates  a  need  for  a  greater  effort  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  non-agricultural  full-time  jobs,  in 
order  to  clear  the  way  for  larger  farms. 

The  area  lends  itself  readily  to  new  plants.  It  has  the 
advantage  of  good  transportation  and  raw  materials.  It 
has  abundant  labor.  Industries  which  use  female  labor 
have  found  it  particularly  advantageous,  and  the  quality  of 
workmanship  is  high.  The  manufacture  of  parts  and  sub- 
assemblies has  been  undertaken  in  many  new  plants  in 
the  area.  In  general,  it  is  an  area  which  fills  most  of  the 
needs  of  industry  looking  for  decentralization. 
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When  the  Crab  Orchard  Ordnance  Plant  was  closed  in 
southern  Illinois,  some  of  its  buildings  were  occupied  by 
private  industries.  The  list  of  products  of  these  companies 
shows  the  wide  variety  of  enterprises  suitable  to  the  area: 
small  electrical  parts,  metal  and  plastic  decorative  parts, 
stencil  machines  and  shipping  room  supplies,  radio  compo- 
nents and  parts,  radio  transformers,  grey  iron  and  alumi- 
num castings,  ammonium  nitrate  fertilizer,  wreaths,  and 
wood  products. 

Southern  Illinois  leaders  interested  in  a  brighter  future 
for  the  area  invited  Illinois  University,  Southern  Illinois 
University,  and  three  interested  state  agencies  to  undertake 
a  study  of  ways  to  develop  resources.  The  resulting  Exec- 
utive Committee  for  Southern  Illinois  has  published  a  re- 
port which  community  leaders  of  other  areas  will  find 
stimulating.1  The  Committee  has  made  specific  recom- 
mendations for  attracting  more  industry,  the  first  of  which 
is  to  improve  the  water  supply.  Favorable  taxes  are  urged, 
and  development  of  the  raw  materials  supply  is  suggested. 
The  importance  of  campaigns  of  community  improvement 
is  pointed  out.  "Executives  who  decide  on  locations  are 
influenced  by  attractive  housing;  and  recreational,  educa- 
tional, and  other  opportunities." 

All  of  the  advantages  named  here  for  private  industry 
seeking  normal  expansion,  apply  equally  to  the  needs  of 
defense  production.  The  Midwestern  Uplands  area  is  in 
a  good  position  to  press  claims  for  government-located 
plants,  and  should  do  so  with  the  long-run  needs  of  the 
area  uppermost  in  mind.  The  need  is  for  more  off-farm 
jobs,  so  that  desirable  changes  in  agriculture  can  follow. 

Production  Methods 

The  necessary  knowledge  is  at  hand  to  increase  greatly 
the  output  of  feed  on  the  farms  of  this  area,  particularly  by 


1  "Southern  Illinois:  Resources  and  Potentials  of  the  Sixteen  Southern- 
most Counties,"  University  of  Illinois  Press,  Urbana,  1949. 
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well-managed  pastures.  Livestock  enterprises  could  then  be 
expanded,  as  they  were  during  the  period  o£  rapidly  grow- 
ing incomes  in  the  comparable  Iowa  counties.  A  beginning 
has  been  made  in  the  development  of  complete  farm  opera- 
tion budgets  which  can  serve  as  a  guide  to  changes  in  farm- 
ing methods.  The  great  need  under  production  methods 
is  not  for  more  facts,  but  for  a  greater  impact  by  the  adult 
education  programs. 

One  way  to  measure  results  in  terms  of  productivity  is 
in  days  of  work  supplied  by  farms  in  this  area.  A  rolling 
Illinois  farm  with  90  acres  in  hay  and  pasture  now  sup- 
plies 109  days  of  work  a  year.  By  improving  land  use, 
shifting  to  dairy  cattle,  and  adding  200  hens,  the  same 
farm  would  supply  256  days  of  labor  at  good  pay.  Another 
farm  of  76  acres  supplies  119  days  and  could  be  made  to 
supply  377  days  by  better  land  use  and  by  shifting  to  a 
dairy  herd. 

Timber  management  also  promises  much  in  terms  of 
productivity.  An  expert  in  farm  management,  with  wide 
experience  in  this  area,  has  said  that  southern  Illinois  could 
multiply  by  five  times  the  income  off  every  third  acre  by 
adopting  good  forestry  practices.2  The  same  could  be  said 
of  most  of  the  Midwestern  Uplands. 

Availability  of  Capital 

Poor  farming  and  poor  banking  often  go  together— so 
commonly,  indeed,  that  it  is  unfair  to  apply  the  phrase  to 
only  one  low-income  area.  One  reason  is  that,  until  recent 
years,  there  had  not  been  the  experience  to  show  bankers 
what  could  be  done  by  long-term  loans  for  basic  farm- 
operating  improvements.  The  Executive  Committee  for 
Southern  Illinois  bluntly  stated,  "Long-term  financing  for 
rehabilitation  of  worn-out  land  and  development  of  new 


2D.  Howard  Doane  before  the  Illinois  Forestry  Conference,  1950. 
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agricultural  enterprises  such  as  (beef)  cattle,  poultry  and 
dairying,  has  not  been  extended."  For  a  statement  of  a 
banker's  case  for  such  loans,  reference  was  made  to  "Bank 
Credit  for  Soil  Conservation,"  published  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  of  St.  Louis. 

Studies  made  in  southern  Illinois  and  elsewhere  show— in 
general— that  money  available  for  family  living  on  typical 
farms  can  be  doubled  during  the  repayment  of  a  loan  at 
live-percent  interest. 

On  a  farm  with  66  acres  of  pasture  and  crops,  worked  by 
two  adult  couples,  there  is  a  herd  of  7  milk  cows,  a  litter  of 
pigs  is  raised  annually,  and  there  are  100  laying  hens. 
Based  on  the  1942-46  average,  it  provided  $571  a  year  for 
the  two  families'  living.  A  loan  of  $1,710  for  fences,  build- 
ing improvements,  lime,  fertilizer,  livestock,  seed,  and  feed 
would  raise  income  for  family  living  to  $1,128.  Even  while 
the  loan  was  being  repaid  from  half  of  the  increased  income, 
money  for  family  living  would  jump  to  $841  in  the  third 
year  of  the  program.3  The  increase  was  accomplished  by 
expanding  the  dairy  herd  to  ten  and,  in  the  third  year,  by 
adding  41  sheep. 

Size  of  Farm 

The  same  type  of  analysis  was  applied  to  a  second  farm  in 
southern  Illinois,  this  one  of  144  acres,  mostly  unimproved 
pasture,  operated  by  one  couple.  In  this  case,  money  for 
family  living  could  be  increased  from  $308  to  $853. 

In  neither  of  these  cases,  did  the  increased  output  justify 
mechanization.  But  if  the  operator  of  the  first  farm  were 
to  borrow  $8,610  to  buy  the  second  farm  and  make  im- 
provements, this  loan  could  be  repaid  beginning  in  the 
third  year;  during  the  repayment  period  money  for  family 


8C.  B.  Luttrell,  Agricultural  Economist,  Memphis  Branch,  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  of  St.  Louis,  "The  Use  of  Capital  to  Increase  Farm  Re- 
turns in  Johnson  County,  Illinois,"  Illinois  Farm  Economics,  University 
of  Illinois,  November- December  1948. 
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living  would  be  $1,200.  After  repayment,  it  would  be  just 
under  $2,000  a  year.  In  this  program,  all  horses  and  horse- 
drawn  equipment  are  sold  and  replaced  with  a  tractor 
and  suitable  equipment. 

It  will  be  noted  here  that  the  best  the  two  farms  would 
do  as  separate  units  would  be  to  provide  a  total  of  $1,981 
for  the  living  of  three  couples.  Combined,  they  would 
provide  $2,000  for  the  living  of  two  couples.  This  is  a 
jump  from  an  average  of  $660  to  $1,000  per  family.  If,  in 
the  meantime,  the  operator  of  the  purchased  farm  were 
making  $45  a  week  in  a  town  job,  he  would  have  made  a 
gain  as  great  as  those  who  remained  in  farming. 

Availability  of  Markets 

There  is  a  part  rural,  part  urban  character  to  some  of 
the  Midwestern  Uplands  which  makes  marketing  increas- 
ingly important.  The  term  "dispersed  big  city"  has  been 
applied  to  Franklin  and  Williamson  counties  in  Illinois, 
where  some  200,000  persons  cluster  around  50  communi- 
ties. Even  in  districts  which  remain  wholly  rural,  the 
isolation  of  the  past  no  longer  exists;  urban  markets  exist 
within  easy  driving  distance. 

The  Executive  Committee  for  Southern  Illinois  pointed 
out  the  need  for  produce-buying  systems  which  would  pay 
a  premium  for  quality,  for  marketing  education  at  the  pro- 
ducer level,  for  better  roads,  and  for  more  electrification. 

Incidentally,  the  influence  of  long-established  marketing 
methods  on  the  development  of  these  areas  is  shown  in 
southern  Illinois  where  extensive  commercial  planting  of 
apples  and  peaches  are  concentrated  along  the  railroads. 
Orchards  have  provided  a  standard  of  productivity  much 
above  the  average  of  the  area.  In  the  same  district,  and 
equally  dependent  originally  on  the  railroads,  is  an  im- 
portant commercial  flower-growing  business.  The  same 
kind  of  land  a  few  miles  from  the  railroads  has  never  done 


more  than  support  subsistence  farming.  A  great  part  of 
the  opportunity  in  the  Midwestern  Uplands  is  to  spread  the 
advantage  of  marketing  by  truck  and  highway  to  areas 
not  tapped  by  railroads. 

Tenure  is  not  a  special  problem.  The  needs  for  higher 
educational  standards  and  for  community  improvement— 
both  rural  and  urban— are  great  but  need  no  particular 
mention  for  this  area. 


SUMMARY 

Raw  materials,  supply  of  labor,  and  good  transportation 
make  the  area  in  Southern  Illinois-Indiana-Ohio,  here  re- 
ferred to  as  the  Midwestern  Uplands,  particularly  desir- 
able for  industry.  Claims  should  be  pressed  for  the  loca- 
tion of  government  plants  in  this  area  to  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  workers  depending  on  agriculture,  and  efforts  should 
be  made  to  develop  resources  and  provide  recreational,  edu- 
cational, and  other  opportunities  which  will  make  the  dis- 
trict more  attractive  to  industries  desiring  to  expand. 
There  is  great  need  for  adult  education  programs  to  stimu- 
late better  production  methods  in  this  section  which  is 
capable  of  high-productivity  farming.  The  adoption  of 
good  forestry  practices  would  also  greatly  increase  income. 
Farms  can  be  enlarged  and  better  equipment  procured  by 
improved  banking  and  loan  systems.  Advantage  should 
be  taken  of  the  availability  of  markets  in  this  area  through 
the  use  of  incentive  produce-buying  systems,  marketing 
education  at  the  producer  level,  improved  roads,  and  more 
electrification. 
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VII. 

Conclusion 


The  purpose  of  this  pamphlet  was  to  examine  the  bar- 
riers which  have  kept  some  two  million  farmers  from  be- 
ing fully  employed  and  fully  productive. 

The  barriers  are  identified  as:  (1)  insufficient  number  of 
acres  in  some  farms;  (2)  lack  of  capital;  (3)  unsuitable  pro- 
duction methods;  (4)  unsuitable  tenure;  (5)  isolation  from 
markets;  (6)  lack  of  jobs  which  would  reduce  the  number 
dependent  on  agriculture;  (7)  low  educational  standards; 
(8)  static  community  standards. 

JOHN  D.  BLACK: 

This  study  as  a  whole  does  not  set  forth  sufficiently 
the  opportunity  which  the  next  fifty  years  present 
for  a  large  increase  in  output  of  agricultural  and 
timber  products  in  the  low-income  regions,  and  have 
for  raising  greatly  the  levels  of  these  incomes,  and 
even  providing  employment  for  many  families  who 
will  otherwise  surely  have  to  migrate  to  the  cities. 
A  million  dollars  of  credit  advanced  to  finance  land 
improvements  and  the  expansion  of  livestock  produc- 
tion in  these  areas  will  commonly  go  further  than 
several  times  this  amount  spent  on  most  new  reclama- 
tion projects.  Nor  cfoes  it  develop  sufficiently  the 
responsibility  of  the  Agricultural  Extension  Services 
of  the  country  to  assume  a  bold  leadership  in  pro- 
moting such  developments  by  aiding  interested  fami- 
lies in  planning  them  and  getting  them  financed. 
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These  barriers  exist  in  various  combinations  in  the  low- 
income  farm  areas.  Removal  of  the  barriers  would,  in  al- 
most every  instance,  result  in  larger  farms  and  fewer  people 
dependent  on  farming.  A  steady  transfer  out  of  farming 
is  as  old  as  our  industrial  society,  but  the  low-income  areas 
have  not  thus  far  shared  fully  in  it.  So  long  as  we  leave 
the  decision  to  the  free  choice  of  the  individuals  involved, 
we  need  not  worry  over  keeping  enough  farms  to  supply 
us  with  the  food  and  fiber  that  we  need.  The  free-choice 
system  has  worked  in  this  respect  in  the  past  and  we  can 
count  on  it  in  the  future. 

We  need  free  choice— and  we  need  freedom  to  make 
choices.  Freedom  to  make  choices  such  as  moving  to  a 
town  job,  enlarging  the  farm,  or  shifting  to  livestock,  will 
be  increased  as  we  reduce  the  barriers  cited  here.  This 
requires  both  community  enterprise  and  government  pol- 
icy—perhaps along  the  lines  suggested  in  this  pamphlet, 
perhaps  along  more  effective  lines  as  experience  reveals 
them  to  us. 

DONALD    R.  MURPHY: 

In  tearing  down  these  barriers,  governmental  agen- 
cies—Extension Service,  FHA,  etc.— have  played,  are 
playing,  and  should  play  a  much  bigger  role  than 
Mr.  Moore's  report  seems  to  give  them. 

It  is  not  an  accident  that  the  emphasis  has  been  on 
community  enterprise  rather  than  on  government  policy. 
Government  programs  which  outstrip  community  desires 
are  wasteful,  useless,  and  harmful.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
real  signs  of  progress  in  low-income  areas  are  found  where 
local  leadership  has  made  full  use  of  community  resources, 
with  whatever  assistance  existing  government  programs 
could  offer.  Government  programs  need  overhauling  in 
order  to  serve  more  efficiently  local  needs.  The  very  na- 
ture of  the  problem  puts  the  responsibility  of  leadership 
in  local  hands. 
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